Editor  &  Publlslier 


Looking  at  the  news 
through  award-winning  lenses. 


A  year  ago  we  set  out  to  revamp  our  entire  photo  journalistic  excellence, 
concept  of  photo  journalism.  The  internal  evidence  of  our  progress  is  in 

The  first  step  was  to  appoint  Charles  Scott,  each  edition  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  The 
winner  of  the  Grand  Prize  of  the  National  external  evidence  was  most  recently  shown 
Press  Photographers  Assn,  award,  to  the  by  the  results  of  this  year's  prestigious  Illinois 
newly  created  position  of  Director  of  Graphics.  Press  Photographers  Assn,  competition.  Of  a 
We  then  added  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  total  77  awards,  28  went  to  The  Chicago  Daily 
field  to  our  team  and  completely  re-equipped  News,  including  the  Best  of  Show,  Photog- 
it.  We  set  our  sights  on  a  new  standard  of  rapherof  the  Year,  and  Best  Newspaper  award. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Oft  Sunday 

we*ve  got  4Z8,000  women 

•••exclusively  That’s  how  many  of 

our  724,000  women  readers  don’t  see  any 
Sunday  paper  but  The  Herald-Examiner. 

Monday  through  Saturday, 
we  have  737,000  women  readers. 

445,000  of  them  are  ours  exclusively. 

We  don’t  get  jealous  when  people  like  you 
romance  them.  In  fact,  if  you’ll  give  us 
a  call  we’ll  arrange  an  introduction. 


Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday 

HERALD-EXAMINER 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER  /  Rvin-csenfed  S  ationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc, 


I 


THE  BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 
. . .  read  by  the 
people  who  buy! 


People  with  money  to  spend  are  usually 
with  it.  Up  on  things.  In  on  the  latest.  They 
read  The  Sunpapers  for  the  excellence  of 
news  reporting  —  local,  national,  inter¬ 
national  —  the  sparkling  features,  the 
lively  columns.  Read  by  more  Baltimore 
and  Maryland  families  than  all  other 
Maryland  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
combined. 

Even  advertisers  read  The  Sunpapers. 
They’ve  got  to  have  savvy  or  sink.  So 
they  put  71%  of  their  ads  in  our  pages.  No 
doubt  your  market  follows  The  Sun. 

To  be  with  it ...  Be  in  it . 


Last  year  Baltimoreans  spent  $818,000,000  on  housing, 
$m,000,000  on  dining  out,  $188,000,000  on  automobile 
operation,  $58,000,000  on  ynajor  appliances. 


Creative 

Technical  Writers 

We  have  positions  available  at  our 
Livermore  site  for  creative  technical  writers. 

You  would  work  with  scientists  and  engineers 
on  some  of  the  nation’s  most  important 
research  and  development  programs. 

Plowshare  — Industrial  Applications  of 
Nuclear  Explosives 

Sherwood  — Development  of  Controlled 
Thermonuclear  Reactions 

Whitney  — Nuclear  Weapons  for  National  Defense 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  persons 
with  science  writing  experience  for  a  news 
media,  and  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism, 
English,  science,  or  engineering. 

You  are  invited  to  send 
your  resume  to  Mr.  Dean  Wise, 

±0*1. 

VyijPy  Xaa.'bo*^£i.t>o**3r 

UNIVERSITY  of  CALIFORNIA 

P.  O.  Box  808  62-77 
Livermore,  California  94550 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  •  U.S.  Citizenship  Required 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL\ 

^  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  ■ 

I  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  / 

V  BUSINESS?  /  — 

/  LOOK  IN  \ 
•  E&P.  HONEY.  ; 
I  I'M  NO  FORTUNE  • 
TELLER.  / 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenu*,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


City . State . 2ip . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

S6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada— All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateau 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

23- Aug.  4— American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University 
New  York. 

24- 28 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa. 

27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Ashevillle. 


4-9 — American  Bar  Association  (Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  hearings). 
Honolulu. 

6-18 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University  .New  York. 

11-12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolmas. 
Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

13- 15 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Terrace  Motor  Hotel.  Austin. 
21-25 — Aslan-Americon  Women  Writers  Conference.  Honolulu. 

14- 1^— Internotionol  Mailers  Union.  Cincinnati. 

27-31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

8-10 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ccean  I 
City,  Md. 

10-22— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Now  Methods  in  Newspaper 
Production.  Columbia  University,  Now  York.  1 

14-16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic  j 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I 

17-19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

17- 19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Tampa  Motor 
Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

18- 22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tol  Aviv. 

21-23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Casis  Motel,  Bay  City. 

23- 24— Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  marketing  seminar  and  sales  personnel 
training  conference.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash-  I 

ington,  D.C.  I 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid.  I 

24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  North  * 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson  I 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  NJ.  | 

29 -  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  | 
New  York  City. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Chio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho  Hotol, 
Phoenix. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan, 
P.R. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  Housa, 
Chicago. 

18- 19— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Inn, 
Philadelphia. 

22-25— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Eastern  regional  con¬ 
ference.  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

22-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Chase 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 
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Of  Journalistic 
Excellence 


Newsday  has  just  received  the  first  annual  Silver 
Medal  for  Public  Service  from  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  "The  Negro  on  Long  Island”  by  re¬ 
porters  Harvey  Aronson  and  Thomas  A.  Johnson, 
published  in  1966. 

This  award  is  the  seventh  important  honor  won  by 
Newsday  and  members  of  its  staff  for  journalistic  ex¬ 
cellence  during  the  past  year.  Others  are: 

•  First  prize  for  news  photography  from  the  Society 
of  the  Silurians,  an  organization  of  veteran  New  York 
City  newspapermen,  to  photographer  Richard  Kraus. 

•  Empire  State  Award  for  Excellence  in  Medical  Re¬ 
porting  from  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
and  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  to  re¬ 
porters  Marilyn  Berger  and  Mitchell  Thomas. 

•  First  place  award  for  nation’s  best  women’s  pages  in 
the  J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Competition 
to  Newsday  and  Louis  Schwartz,  former  women’s 
editor,  now  editor  of  Weekend  With  Newsday. 


AMERICA’S  SEVENTH  LARGEST  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

HARRY  F.  GUGGENHEIM,  PRESIDENT  AND  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES,  GARDEN  CITY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


•  Front  Page  Award  from  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  for  best  criticism  of  the  year  to 
Barbara  Delatiner,  Newsday  television  critic. 

•  James  Wright  Brown  Award  for  distinguished  public 
service  from  the  Deadline  Club,  New  York  City  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to  Newsday 
and  reporters  Robert  Greene  and  Martin  Schram  for 
their  series  of  articles  disclosing  drug  addiction 
among  Long  Island  teenagers. 

•  Ayer  Award  for  the  nation’s  best-looking  tabloid- 
size  newspaper  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  annual 
competition  among  American  dailies  for  excellence 
in  typography,  makeup  and  printing.  This  is  the  sixth 
top  Ayer  Award  for  tabloids  won  by  Newsday,  the 
third  in  four  years. 

Since  its  founding  in  1940,  Newsday  and  its  staff  have 
received  34  major  awards,  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
in  the  constant  pursuit  of  excellence.  In  that  time, 
Newsday’s  circulation  has  risen  from  zero  to  more 
than  420,000  net  paid  daily. 


New  SPC-22 
by  Shansiaii 

Tates  ceiiiDMS  typiDg. 
Deliiers  hypheDaieil. 

iisflfied  lape  ler 
auionaiic  iiiecasiiio. 
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And  speed  of  this  new  computer  is  approx.  10,000  lines  of 
newstape  per  hour.  New  SPC-22  has  the  same  circuitry  used 
in  the  Shaffstall  Electra  Spacer.  Thus  it  operates  in  any 
temperature  where  people  can  work.  No  special  air  condi¬ 
tioning  need  be  constructed. 

Still  another  great  feature— repairs  can  be  made  by  plug-in 
circuit  cards.  No  electronic  technician  necessary.  Nor  for 
maintenance. 

Other  standard  features  of  the  SPC-22  are: 

•  Speed— 10,000  lines  of  1 1  pica  newstype  per  hour. 

•  Input— 6  level  unjustified,  unhyphenated  tape. 

•  Output— 6  level  hyphenated,  justified  tape. 

•  Normal  Indentations 

•  Classified  hanging  indentation 

•  Quadding  for  machines,  with  or  without  quadders 

•  Left-Right  flush  type  setting,  with  either  leaders  or  spaces. 

Two  of  the  many  optional  features  available  are  (1)  Half¬ 
column  Cut  “Run-around”  and  (2)  Wire-Service  Conver¬ 
sion,  to  rejustify  wire  tape  or  other  justified  tape,  to 
another  size  type  and  line  length  or  both. 


EQUIPMENT.  INC. 


S14I  EAST  UTH  STREET,  IRDIAHAPOLIS,  IHOIANA  4S2I0 
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COPY  PAPER  AND  PAPER  CLIPS  win  deserved  tribute 
.  from  Edward  Higgins,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  columnist 
who  observes:  “In  the  age  of  computers  and  automation,  no 
adequate  substitutes  have  been  found  for  the  multipurpose  paper 
clip  and  reporter’s  copy  paper.  No  newspaper  office  could  operate 
without  them.  Copy  paper  can  be  a  bookmark,  towel,  napkin 
'  or  a  coaster.  Folded  you  can  stir  coffee  with  it.  Wadded  it  can 
be  a  weapon.  It  accommodates  police  stories  and  political 
analyses  with  equal  ease.  Love  letters,  grocery  lists  and  letters 
to  creditors  fit  as  nicely.  Copy  paper  is  good  for  cleaning  typ^ 
writers,  leaking  pens,  shoes,  ash  trays,  and,  in  a  pinch,  can 
be  used  for  figuring  out  income  taxes,  bills  and  how  much 
the  next  raise  ought  to  be.  The  paper  clip  is  limited  in  its  ' 
uses  only  by  the  imagination  of  its  possessor.  With  the  proper 
twist  it  can  clean  pipes,  fingernails  and  loosen  stuck  typewriter 
keys.  As  a  repair  instrument  it  is  unparalleled.  It  has  been  used 
to  good  effect  on  cigarette  lighters  and  ballpoint  pens.  With  it, 
one  can  dial  a  phone,  open  a  desk  drawer,  and  thread  broken  ' 
laces  through  a  shoe.  It  scratches  off  paint,  opens  letters  and 
is  the  only  acceptable  tool  for  carving  desks.” 

Whyn*t  You  Write  Like  That? 

Some  stories  write  themselves. 

With  words  that  soften. 

It's  just  too  bad  that  they 
Don't  do  it  more  often. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

fTisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— H.  R.  Pinckard.  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- Advertiser, 
visited  Mrs.  0.  0.  McIntyre,  widow  of  the  famous  New  Yoii  l 
columnist,  at  her  summer  home,  Gatewood,  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
and  wrote  a  long  and  interesting  column,  illustrated  with  photos.  , 
on  “The  McIntyres  Of  Gallipolis.”  The  same  issue  carried  t 
column  by  Mike  Hoback  on  the  merits  of  various  columnist'  ” 
of  yesteryear — 0.  O.  McIntyre,  Damon  Runyon,  Will  Rogen  : 
and  others.  .  .  .  There  ought  to  be  a  laugh  somewhere  in  this  J 
news  release  sent  the  column  by  George  Q.  Lewis:  “The  Humor  | 
Societies  of  America  is  campaigning  for  the  establishment  ol  | 
‘Happiness  Editors’  on  the  staffs  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  | 
The  HSA,  which  is  promoting  a  Share-the-Happiness  Year  ii  | 
1970,  is  crusading  for  ‘Eiqual  Time  for  Happiness-Through- 1 
Humor.’  The  first  step  is  to  win  acceptance  for  its  propcd 
that  the  communication  industries  name  editors  to  co-ordinate  | 
Happy  News.”  How  many  papers  have  happy  Happiness  Editors?  * 
There  are  none  here  in  Fun  City.  j 

— When  the  temperature  hit  93,  a  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  drd- 1 
man  wiped  his  wet  brow  and  headed  the  story:  “Not  So  Cir  | 
Nineties.”  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “A  Sticky  Situation:  Maple  Syraf ;; 
Makers  Can't  Satisfy  Demand” — W'all  Street  Journal;  “Bullw  ^ 
Deal  For  the  Consumer — Oleo's  No  (Wiscon)  Sin”— ira*fcinjl«i  ] 
Daily  News;  “A  Delle,  A  Bale  and  A  Bouquet  of  Bolls” — Mem^  ^ 
Press-Scimitar ;  “Night  Racing  Bill  Hits  Homestretch”— h" 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  ...  Eyebrow-raising  head :  “Tuk  01 
W'ar  Is  On  By  Ja'^e’s  Men  For  Body” — Raton  (N.  M.)  M.' 
Range,  ...  Managing  Editor  William  Thomas,  General  Featnie  ^ 
Corporation-Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  is  author  of  a  new  boot  ^ 
called  “The  Road  To  Syndication  *'  so  the  Montana  State  HiRfaw>!  j 
Commission  promptly  sent  in  an  order  for  a  copy,  presumobb  } 
figuring  it  is  a  road  manual.  .  .  .  The  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Ddh  j 
Times  ran  Kipling's  “Oh,  East  is  East  and  West  is  West”  veiM*  j 
box  over  its  front-page  logotype  the  day  it  reported  “Johniot  | 
Meets  Kosygin.”  .  .  .  Royal  Brougham,  whose  sports  byline  br  1 
appeared  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  Hearst  Newspoftn  j| 
for  50  years,  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Liten- 1 
ture  by  Biola  College,  LaMirada,  Calif.  . .  .  Grady  Franklin,  fomn  S 
AP  and  Indiana  newsman,  has  started  a  column  called  “You're  0i  ^ 
Grady’s  Line”  in  Dial  Tone,  company  newspaper  of  Weaio*  jj 
Electric's  Indianaptdis  Works.  H 
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Isf  in  Pennsylvania 
In  Sales  per  Household* 


How  to  deliver  yourself 
a  SUPER  market . . . 

Select  the  one  advertising  vehicle  that  can  give  you  complete  coverage 
in  Harrisburg,  the  SUPER  market  —  the  Patriot-News. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  Harrisburg  is  a  SUPER  market.  The  center  of 
influence  in  the  third  largest  state,  it  is  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  35th  in  the 
nation  in  Retail  Sales  per  Household*. 

The  Patriot-News  delivers  a  coverage  of  1 00%  in  the  Harrisburg  ABC 
City  Zone  and  88%  in  the  Retail  Trading  Zone.  So  if  you're  planning  to  ride 
with  just  one  medium  in  Harrisburg,  you  can  still  carry  it  off  completely  by 
advertising  in  the  Patriot-News,  the  number  one  advertising  medium  in 
Harrisburg,  the  SUPER  market. 


*1967  Sales  Management  Survey  oj Buying  Power 


MORN.  &  EVE.  121,218 


PATRIOT-NEWS 

SUNDAY  162,371 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Newspaper  Research 

^I'he  series  of  articles  written  by  advertising  agency  executives  which 
have  been  appearing  in  E&P,  the  last  written  by  an  executive  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  should  be  enlight¬ 
ening  to  newspaper  advertising  men  who  are  on  the  firing  line  of 
selling  space  to  national  advertisers. 

The  recurring  theme  of  these  articles  has  been  the  need  for  more 
research  as  to  the  kinds  of  |)eople  who  read  various  parts  of  the 
newspaper.  There  has  been  no  dispute  that  newspapers  cover  their 
markets.  But  in  the  new  age  of  marketing  when  advertisers  more  and 
more  are  reaching  for  selective  audiences  there  is  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  newspapers.  Even  if  advertisers  suspect  or  know  that  the 
audience  is  there,  they  want  it  documented. 

In  other  words,  you  can’t  get  decisions  or  comparisons  out  of  a 
computer  if  complete  information  isn’t  fed  into  it.  Some  of  the 
larger  newspapers  have  done  a  splendid  job  of  research  in  this  area. 
Others  have  lagged  behind.  Since  very  few  national  advertising 
schedules  are  created  to  be  plated  in  one  newspaper,  or  even  a  hand¬ 
ful,  it  behooves  all  newspajx?rs  to  help  their  own  selling  efforts  and 
that  of  all  the  newspapers  by  researching  their  daily  audiences. 

Another  E&P  Service 

high  cost  of  errors  in  composition  has  bothered  newspapers 
-*■  since  men  startetl  to  put  characters  into  type  manually  or  mechan¬ 
ically.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  eliminate  human  error  completely 
but  it  can  be  reduced  substantially.  The  factor  of  what  may  be 
the  norm,  or  even  the  irreducible  minimum,  of  human  error  in  an 
efficient  plant  is  unknown. 

E&P  through  its  production  columnist  Bob  Moyer  is  going  to  try 
to  find  out  with  an  error  comjjarison  rejx>rt  which  will  summarize 
the  incidence  of  errors  in  \arious  categories  as  rejK)rted  by  a  group 
of  contributors. 

Mr.  Moyer,  in  his  July  K  column,  page  13,  noted  11  newspapers 
that  have  indicated  a  desire  to  participate  and  he  asked  for  others. 
In  the  comparison  re|X)rts  which  will  start  to  apjrear  in  E&P  in  August 
individual  newspapers  will  not  be  identified  by  name. 

We  believe  this  continuing  study  will  be  of  great  value  to  produc¬ 
tion  executives  in  the  continuing  battle  against  tyjxis  and  correction 
costs. 


Senate  Hearings 

^  ENATOR  Hart  has  said  the  “spirit  of  the  First  .Amendment  forbids’’ 
the  Senate  hearing,  over  which  he  presides,  from  getting  into  dis¬ 
cussion  of  netvspajjer  editorial  content.  That’s  a  fine  expression  of 
intent  but  the  broad  scojje  of  the  inquiry  indicates  the  subject  will 
come  up  sooner  or  later.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  the  senators  to 
remember  that  editorial  content  is  none  of  their  business. 
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“For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  oter 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  tcays”-^ 
Psalm  91 :11  j 
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^The  major  problem  facing  the  newspaper 
industry:  Contract  Rights  and  Controls  ’ 


By  Joe  W.  Knowland 
Assistant  Publisher,  Oakland  Tribune 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  been 
espousing  the  values  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  while  con¬ 
tinuing  research  studies  on  auto¬ 
mated  methods. 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  recently 
voted  to  condemn  the  unions  as 
being  responsible  for  the  closing 
of  the  New  York  papers. 

Meanwhile,  do  we  actually  see 
and  solidly  grasp  the  real  news¬ 
paper  publishing  problems  of 
our  time:  “Spiraling  Contract 
Costs  through  Increasing  Con¬ 
tract  Controls”? 

This  phase  does  not  mean 
“Spiraling  Costs”  by  increasing 
wages,  severance  benefits  and 
pension  plans.  Other  businesses 
and  industries  face  the  same 
financial  increases. 

It  does  not  mean  “Increasing 
Controls”  through  union  mem¬ 
bership  requirements,  grievance 
procedures,  strike  threats,  or 
bargaining  sessions.  Other  busi¬ 
nesses  and  industries  have  these, 
too. 

Control  of  Operations 

The  Spiraling  Contract  Costs 
are  coming  from  our  unions’ 
ever-increasing  control  of  man¬ 
agerial  operations  within  our 
newspaper  industry.  These  con¬ 
trols  are  and  should  be  the  in¬ 
herent  rights  and  responsibility 
of  management.  Yet,  over  the 
years,  we  have  naively  and  un¬ 


intentionally  GIVEN  them 
away. 

Why  “given”? 

Because  we  have  lacked  a 
singular  purpose  and  long-range 
goal  in  securing  the  future  of 
the  newspaper  industry.  You 
can  be  sure  the  newspaper 
unions  have  set  their  singular 
purpose  and  long-range  goals 
some  years  ago. 

We  have  lacked  the  coordi¬ 
nated  knowledge  regarding  our 
own  industry’s  potential  growth 
and  development.  You  can  be 
sure  the  newspaper  unions  have 
been  discussing  and  contem¬ 
plating  our  industry’s  potential 
growth  and  development. 

We  lack  the  necessary  unified 
moxie  to  take  the  initiative  at 
the  contract  bargaining  table. 
History  has  proven  the  union’s 
bargaining  moxie  at  the  table. 

We  lack  the  coordinated  in¬ 
formation  regarding  contractual 
rights  .  .  .  and  even  contractual 
“wrongs.”  The  local  unions  are 
quick  to  speak  out  when  they 
feel  the  contract  is  not  l)eing 
followed  to  the  exact  letter,  and 
are  quick  to  receive  national 
union  interpretation  and  help 
should  they  wish  same. 

Goals  and  Problems 

When  we  fail  to  challenge  a 
point  through  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  arbitration,  we  run  the 
extremely  high  risk  and  cost  of 
establishing  a  precedent.  This 


precedent  will  plague  us  forever 
as  being  an  established  and 
approved  policy  of  operation. 

When  we  fail  to  hold  on  to 
our  right  to  use  a  computer, 
cold  type,  tape,  or  even  “Laser 
beam  engraving”  because  we 
may  believe  we  will  “never  use 
them,”  we  are  setting  the  limits 
of  our  future  existence.  Why? 
Because  our  future  is  dependent 
upon  industrial  growth  through 
research  and  development. 

In  our  effort  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion,  we  must  first  put  our  goals 
and  our  problems  in  proper 
perspective. 

ADVERTISING— What  good 
is  the  drive  to  increase  adver¬ 
tising  linage  if,  because  of  out¬ 
dated  methods  and  binding  con¬ 
tractual  controls,  one  loses 
money  in  accepting  an  ad?  Some 
say  raise  the  rates  .  .  .  but  it 
gets  to  a  point  where  a  high 
rate  is  no  longer  acceptable  in  a 
modem  competitive  market.  Ask 
a  national  advertiser. 

RESEARCH— What  good  is 
the  spending  of  time  and  money 
for  industrial  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  if  we  cannot  make 
use  of  these  research  findings 
and  developments?  Ask  the  New 
York  papers  now  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

LABOR — What  good  is  it  to 
damn  the  “ever-increasing  costs 
of  union  wages  and  living  bene¬ 
fits”  while  every  day  one  of  us 
unwittingly  is  giving  away  some 
of  our  basic  and  important  man¬ 
agerial  rights  which  we  must 
have  in  order  to  continue  run¬ 
ning  our  businesses  in  the 


future.  Ask  your  labor  relations 
director. 

The  Major  Problem 

Once  we  accept  an  analysis  of 
the  problems,  then  we  must  put 
them  in  their  order  of  priority. 
In  my  opinion,  the  major  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  national  news¬ 
paper  industry  today  is  neither 
advertising  nor  research  de¬ 
velopment,  (not  even  rising 
labor  wage-benefit  costs).  The 
major  problem  is  CONTRACT 
RIGHTS  and  CONTROLS. 

We  must  be  able  to  run  our 
business  economically.  We  must 
retain  our  right,  authority  and 
responsibility  to  make  basic 
decisions  regarding  our  indus¬ 
trial  growth  through  research 
and  development.  If  we  cannot 
do  these  things,  then  we  surely 
will  destroy  ourselves  through 
lack  of  progress  .  .  .  lack  of 
economic  growth  .  .  .  excessive 
operational  costs. 

Are  metropolitan  newspapers 
disappearing  because  of  linage 
or  circulation  figures?  Or  are 
they  going  because  of  the  cost- 
of-operation  figures?  Are  their 
costs  spiraling  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost-of-living 
index,  or  cost  of  manning 
index?  the  broadened  pension 
coverage,  or  bogus  coverage?  the 
severance  l)enefits,  or  automa¬ 
tion  restrictions? 

I  once  heard  a  very  alert, 
young,  union  organizer  say  that 
it  is  the  newspaper  industry’s 
responsibility  to  financially  in¬ 
vest  in  subsidiary  holdings  to 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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O  NAME-  O  FAME 

The  anonymous  editor  should  not  feel 
(that)  (his  work)  (goes)  unnoticed.  His 
name  and  work  are  known  to  some,  there¬ 
fore  he’s  not  anonymous.  If  Mr.  Byline 
ceased  making  work  for  him,  who  would? 

To  the  unsung,  I  dedicate  this  copy  edi¬ 
tor’s  lament: 

Grammatical  jerk, 

You’re  making  work! 

You  headline  getterer! 

You  deadline  fetterer! 

You  by-line  seeker. 

Make  my  name  bleaker. 

Don’t  you  know 
That  even  though 
Some  works  may  be  anonymous 
Just  the  same  an  unknown  name 
May  be  with  fame  synonymous? 

Paul  Sanker 

Croto.n  Falls,  N.Y. 


Short  Takes 

The  Irish  President  sent  his  side-de¬ 
camp  to  bring  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  Dublin. — 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette. 


Only  entry  to  pass  mustard  was  a  1967 
Mercury  Comet. — Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
Morning  Journal. 

• 

A  woman  who  would  not  give  her  name 
asserted  that  the  mothers  wanted  tele¬ 
phones  primarily  “to  bring  more  and 
more  illegitimate  children  into  the 
world.” — Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 


President  Johnson  wanted  it  under¬ 
stood  that  he  was  more  light  than  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  big-two  discussions. — Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  Examiner. 
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one  newspaper 
withaward¬ 
winning 


„  coveragem 
II  these  areas! 


China 


Harrison  Salisbury— George 
Polk  Memorial  Award,  Overseas 
Press  Club  Asia  Award  and  Sid¬ 
ney  Hillman  Foundation  Special 
Award  for  stories  on  North  Viet¬ 
nam  and  periphery  of  China. 

Vietnam 

Neil  Sheehan— Overseas  Press 
Club  citation  for  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  article  “Not  a 
Dove,  But  No  Longer  a  Hawk.” 

Pollution 

The  New  York  Times— Clean  Air 
Award  for  New  York  newspaper 
making  greatest  contribution  to 
educating  public. 


Hospitals 

Martin  Tolchin— Citizens  Budg¬ 
et  Commission  Award,  News¬ 
paper  Guild  Page  One  honor¬ 
able  mention,  N.Y.  Women’s 
Press  Club  Award  of  Merit, 
Silurians  honorable  mention 
and  Schaefer  Gold  Typewriter 
Award  of  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
porters  Association  for  series  on 
New  York’s  municipal  hospitals. 

City  Finance 

Robert  Alden— Citizens  Budget 
Commission  citation  for  reports 
on  New  York  City  finance. 


Photography  Family  Life 


Neal  Boenzi— Four  first  prizes 
in  New  York  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  annual  competition. 

Features 

Murray  Schumach— Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
Mike  Berger  Award  for  article 
“Upstate  Hamlet’s  Heart  Is  in 
Vietnam.” 


Sports 


Steve  Cady— American  Power 
Boat  Association  Unlimited  Hy¬ 
droplane  Commission  award  for 
hydroplane  racing  coverage. 


Edith  Evans  Asbury— Newspa- 
perGuild  Page  One  Award,  Dead¬ 
line  Club  James  Wright  Brown 
Award  for  articles  on  Liuni  child 
adoption  case. 


Fire 


Robert  Alden— Uniformed  Fire 
men’s  Association  award  and 
Silurians  award  for  coverage  of 
a  blaze  that  killed  12  firemen. 
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Senators  Hear  Divergent 
Views  On  ‘Failing’  Papers 


Joint  Arrangements  Defended 
As  Salvation  of  Competition 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 
In  a  room  packed  with  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  reporters  and 
lawyers  who  serve  newspaper 
clients,  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  be¬ 
gan  on  Wednesday  its  hearings 
on  the  so-called  “Failing  News¬ 
paper  Act.”  In  an  opening 
statement  Senator  Philip  A. 
i  Hart,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 

i  mittee,  said  he  believed  the  hear- 

!  ings  were  “among  the  most  im- 

I  portant  this  subcommittee  has 

undertaken.” 

The  reason  for  Senator  Hart’s 
appraisal  became  obvious  as  the 
hearings  proceeded.  Opening 
testimony  and  questions  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  its  staff  clearly  indicated 
its  intention  to  explore  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  which  Senator 
Hart  said  “must  be  identified 
with  candor  and  completeness.” 

“I  emphasize  ‘economic  prob¬ 
lems’  because  this  subcommittee 
has  no  business  inquiring  into 
editorial  content,”  Senator  Hart 
said.  “Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Amendment  would  forbid 
it” 

But  the  impact  of  mergers 
and  combinations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  “on  other  com¬ 
petitors,  on  new  competition,  on 
advertisers”  would  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  questioning  by  sub¬ 
committee  members  and  counsel. 

Commillee’s  Function 

The  purpose  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  is  to  determine  whether 
it  should  recommend  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
permit  newspapers  to  enter  in¬ 
to  joint  operating  agreements 
in  circumstances  where  at  least 
one  of  the  papers  faced  finan¬ 
cial  failure. 

The  “Failing  Newspaper  Act,” 
introduced  March  16  by  Senator 
Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  for 
nimself  and  fourteen  other 
senators,  is  to  exempt  from  the 


antitrust  laws  “certain  combi¬ 
nations  and  arrangements  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  survival  of  fail¬ 
ing  newspapers.”  In  a  brief 
statement  at  the  opening  of  the 
hearings.  Senator  Hayden  said 
that  unless  such  exemption  was 
granted,  failing  newspapers 
“have  no  chance  of  survival.” 

Small  Testifies 

The  first  witness  was  William 
A.  Small,  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen.  For  26 
years  the  Citizen  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  a  joint  operating 
arrangement  with  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star.  In  1965,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  filed  a  suit 
to  break  up  the  joint  arrange¬ 
ment  and  won  a  favorable 
court  decision.  Mr.  Small  said 
that  unless  exemptive  legisla¬ 
tion  was  passed,  the  Citizen 
could  not  operate  successfully. 
The  joint  arrangement,  he  said, 
“has  enabled  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  to  exist  in  a  city  that  I 
believe  is  not  large  enough  to 
support  two  completely  separate 
daily  metropolitan  newspapers, 
competing  commercially  as  well 
as  editorially.” 

Independent  operation  of  sep¬ 
arate  newspapers  generally  was 
not  commercially  possible  in 
cities  of  less  than  650,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  according  to  Mr.  Small. 
This  position  was  supported 
later  by  Arthur  B.  Hanson, 
general  counsel  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Small  outlined  to  the 
subcommittee  the  situation  in 
Tucson  in  1940  when  the  operat¬ 
ing  arrangement  was  entered 
into.  The  Citizen,  which  his 
family  owned,  had  lost  money 
in  each  of  the  preceeding  24 
years,  was  deeply  in  debt,  its 
bank  account  overdrawn,  it  had 
paid  no  dividends  for  many 
years  and  attempts  to  obtain 
new  outside  financing  had  been 
unsuccessful.  The  competing 
Arizona  Star,  by  contrast,  op¬ 


erated  at  a  profit  between  1932 
and  1940.  By  1938,  according 
to  Mr.  Small,  the  Star  had  ac¬ 
quired  two-thirds  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  Tucson. 

Senator  Hart  pointed  out  that 
the  population  of  Tucson  had 
increased  500  percent  since  the 
joint  arrangement  was  entered 
into.  Mr.  Small  replied  that 
competition  for  the  advertising 
dollar  had  grown  more  than  500 
percent  because  of  competing 
media  and  that  the  newspapers’ 
proportion  of  the  advertising 
dollar  had  shrunk. 

The  joint  arrangement  was 
“a  life-saving  device  for  a  dy¬ 
ing  newspaper,”  Mr.  Small  said, 
and  the  arrangement  had  pro¬ 
duced  savings  at  every  level  of 
production,  distribution  and 
sales.  He  told  Senator  Hiram 
Fong,  of  Hawaii,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  the  profits  of 
■Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the 
operating  company  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  were  approximately 
8  percent  per  year  after  taxes. 

“Would  the  Star  be  profit¬ 
able  if  the  combination  is  broken 
up?”  Senator  Fong  asked.  Mr. 
Small  said  it  would  but  the 
Citizen  would  sustain  substan¬ 
tial  losses. 

Would  Prevent  Monopoly- 

Disappearance  of  the  Citizen 
would  leave  the  Star  with  a 
monopoly  in  the  Tucson  field 
and  Senator  Fong  noted  that  the 
joint  arrangement  was  not  “cre¬ 
ating  a  monopoly.”  Mr.  Small 
said  they  were  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  one. 

He  told  the  committee  that  he 
had  organized  a  group  three 
years  ago  that  purchased  the 
Star  for  $10  million  after  its 
owners  had  announced  plans  to 
sell  it  to  the  Brush-Moore  group 
from  Ohio.  Small  said  his  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  resell  the  Star  to 
the  first  purchaser  “with  whom 
we  thought  we  could  work  com¬ 
patibly  .  .  .  and  preserve  two 
separately  owned  papers  in 
Tucson.” 

Taking  notice  of  labor  union 
opposition  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Small 
declared  that  the  “sole  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  news¬ 
papers  and  that  means  preserv¬ 
ing  jobs.  Labor  can  never  bene¬ 
fit  from  any  business  failure.” 
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Mr.  Hanson  explained  that 
while  he  was  general  counsel  of 
the  ANPA  and  appeared  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  Association’s  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  his  remarks  were  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  position  of  the 
Association.  The  reason,  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  Chairman  Hart,  was 
that  ANPA  had  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  and  adopt  an 
official  position.  But  he  said 
that  ANPA  knew  the  position 
he  would  take  and  was  “pay¬ 
ing  the  bill”  for  his  appearance. 

Positions  Consistent 

Mr.  Hanson  referred  to  a 
position  taken  by  ANPA  at 
hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1963  at  which  Sanford  Smith, 
general  manager  of  ANPA,  had 
stated  that  the  daily  newspaper 
business  in  the  United  States 
did  not  need  nor  did  it  seek  a 
broad  blanket  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  There  was 
no  inconsistency  between  that 
position  and  his  support  of  the 
pending  bill,  Mr.  Hanson  said, 
because  S.  1312,  as  the  bill  is 
listed,  “seeks  only  a  limited  ex¬ 
emption.” 

His  study  of  S.  1312,  Mr. 
Hanson  said,  had  convinced  him 
that  no  other  interpretation 
could  be  placed  upon  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  than  that  they 
affected  a  limited  segment  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  This  interpretation  was 
contrary  to  other  opinions  he 
had  heard  expressed,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  said,  but  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  other  statements  and 
he  emphatically  denied  that  the 
bill  would  legalize  “predatory 
price-fixing  practices”  by  any 
newspaper  or  combination  of 
newspapers. 

Limited  Application 

“I  state  affirmatively  that  any 
entity  affected  by  this  bill  would 
still  be  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws  insofar  as  it  might  en¬ 
deavor  to  engage  in  practices 
which  would  otherwise  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  unlawful  competitive 
practices  against  others  in  the 
same  market,”  he  declared. 

S.  1312  according  to  Mr.  Han¬ 
son,  “harms  nobody  and  offers 
potential  benefit  where  most 
needed  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“The  newspaper  business  to¬ 
day  is  more  enterprising  in  serv¬ 
ing  readers  and  advertisers  and 
more  vigorous  in  its  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  media  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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American  journalism,”  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  told  the  subcommittee.  “But 
no  newspaper  can  publish  con¬ 
tinuously  at  a  loss,  even  when 
motivated  by  dedication  to  the 
public,  family  fortune  of  the 
publisher  or  profits  from  his 
other  enterprises.  The  recent 
death  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribuyre  in  New  York  City  is  a 
dramatic  confirmation  of  the  in¬ 
escapable  reality  that  a  profit¬ 
less  newspaper  will  sooner  or 
later  be  compelled  to  cease  pub¬ 
lication. 

“The  limited  purpose  of  the 
antitrust  exemption  carved  out 
in  S.  1312  is  not  addressed  to 
the  overall  condition  of  the 
American  newspaper  press. 
The  iword  of  the  years  since 
World  War  II,  as  shown  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  yearbooks, 
reveals  that  with  only  slight 
fluctuations,  the  total  number  of 
dailies  in  the  United  States  has 
been  stable  and  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation. 
These  total  figures,  however,  do 
not  bring  to  the  surface  that 
new'spapers  in  many  cities  have 
been  forced  to  cease  publica¬ 
tion  because  of  financial  fail¬ 


ures. 

Mr.  Hanson  asserted  that 
despite  the  population  explosion 
since  W’orld  War  II,  natural 
economic  forces  have  produced 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
American  newspaper  business. 
Irrefutable  factual  data,  he 
said,  show’  that  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  accounted  for  a 
drastic  decline  in  the  number  of 
cities  w’here  more  than  one 
new’spaper  is  published. 

“The  chief  cause  of  this  trend 
tow’ard  single  newspaper  cities 
is  financial  distress  arising  from 
natural  economic  or  business 
factors,”  Mr.  Hanson  said. 
“Some  experts  estimate  that 
market  areas  of  less  than  650,- 
000  in  population  more  than  one 
daily  newspaper  is  not  likely  to 
survive. 

“This  background  should 
bring  into  focus  the  reasons 
why  the  limited  antitrust  ex¬ 
emption  in  S.  1312,  designed 
solely  to  save  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  from  financial  failure,  can 
keep  failing  newspapers  alive 
by  sanctioning  particular  joint 
operating  arrangements  or 
new’spaper  mergers  that  might 
otherw’ise  transgress  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  The  bill  will,  there¬ 
fore,  on  balance,  promote,  rather 
than  lessen  competition.  It 
wall  counteract  the  otherwise 
inevitable  economic  forces  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  demise  of  certain 
new’spapers  with  the  resulting 
loss  of  competition  between 


new’spapers  in  a  given  market 
area.” 

Both  Mr.  Small  and  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  agreed  that  by  maintaining 
separate  editorial  departments, 
the  joint  arrangement  was  able 
to  preserve  the  independence  of 
the  essential  press  functions  of 
disseminating  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  opinion. 


Two  Voices  Remain 


S.  J.  Cohen,  chief  counsel  for 
the  subcommittee,  questioned 
Mr.  Hanson  as  to  w’hether  merg¬ 
ers  did  not  deprive  communities 
of  two  voices  on  public  affairs. 
Mr.  Hanson  said  that  there  was 
no  record  that  in  any  of  the 
cities  where  joint  operation  pre¬ 
vailed  of  the  new’spapers  speak¬ 
ing  w’ith  only  one  editorial  voice 
and  asserted  it  w’ould  not  be  to 
the  publishers’  economic  interest 
to  do  so. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin,  of  North 
Carolina,  asked  Mr.  Small  how’ 
he  preserved  independent  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Mr.  Small  said 
“it’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
w’orld,  because  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  are  under  separate 
control.” 

Single  ow’nership  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  paper  does 
not  automatically  “erase  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  each  paper  in  its 
new’s,  editorial  expressions  and 
features,”  Mr.  Hanson  com¬ 
mented  in  a  diversion  from  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  bill,  which  applies  to 
operating  arrangements  rather 
than  corporate  merger.  He  said 
that  the  single  ow’ner’s  economic 
motivations  impel  him  to  take 
into  account  reader  preferences 
for  differentiations  in  new’spa¬ 
per  content  and  that  differences, 
not  similarities,  are  likely  to 
predominate. 

The  subcommittee’s  interest 
in  the  anticompetitive  potential 
of  S.  1312  w’as  emphasized  by 
Senator  Hart.  He  asked  Mr. 
Hanson  w’hether  a  merger  of 
facilities  w’ould  not  tend  to  keep 
out  a  competing  new’spaper.  Mr, 
Hanson  said  it  would  not  and 
anyone  w’ho  had  the  journal¬ 
istic  knowledge  and  the  re¬ 
sources  w’ould  be  entirely  free  to 
start  another  newspaper. 


Cumbinalion  .4d  RatCii 


Eugene  Cervi,  owner,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  Cervi’s 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  a 
weekly  business  and  public  af¬ 
fairs  newspaper  in  Denver, 
Colo,,  enlivened  the  opening 
hearing  with  a  humorously 
scathing  denunciation  of  S.1312, 
the  ANPA  and  other  supporters 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cervi  thought  that  “too 
much  economic  success  can  spoil 
a  good  newspaper,  just  as  it  can 
corrupt  a  person  or  a  family.” 

The  essence  of  a  good  newspa¬ 
per  is  human  spirit,  not  mate¬ 
rialism,  he  said.  “New’spapers 
are  not  the  proper  province  of 
law’yers,  economists  as  such, 
trust  departments,  absentee 
owners,  indulgent  heirs,  spoiled 
grandchildren  or  such  legally 
suspect  organizations  as  the 
plutocratic  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association 
w’hich  bars  the  press  from  some 
of  its  meetings  and  which  ought 
to  be  dissolved  under  existing 
antitrust  law’s  and  federal  trade 
commission  regulations.” 


^Inlrllectual  Obscenily’ 


Mr.  Cohen  pursued  that  line 
of  questioning  by  asking  Mr. 
Hanson  w’hether  the  combina¬ 
tion  advertising  rates  fixed  by 
a  joint  operation  w’ould  not  have 
an  anticompetitive  effect.  Mr. 
Hanson  believed  that  combina¬ 
tion  advertising  rates  fixed  at 
a  level  that  w’ould  yield  a  profit 
w’ould  be  an  advantage  to  a 
competing  new’spaper,  if  one 
were  to  start,  and  if  the  com¬ 
petition  sold  advertising  at  a 
lower  rate  he  soon  would  find 
himself  in  the  failing  newspa¬ 
per  category. 


Mr.  Cervi  said  that  S.1312 
W’as  filled  with  “vast  misconcep¬ 
tions,  false  premises  and  undem¬ 
ocratic  aims.”  The  bill,  he  said, 
“is  incredible,  laughable  and  an 
intellectual  obscenity  only  if 
taken  seriously.  The  w’ording 
of  the  bill  allow’s  uninhibited 
and  exhaustive  investigation  of 
American  commercial  communi¬ 
cations.” 

“If  Congress  can  pass  bills  to 
keep  newspapers  from  failing, 
can  it  also  pass  laws  to  make 
them  succeed?”  Mr.  Cervi  asked. 
“It  w’ould  be  more  appropriate 
to  name  it  the  millionaire  cry¬ 
baby  publishers’  bill.  I  hesitate 
to  even  dissect  the  bill  because 
this  dead  cat  of  commercial 
journalistic  extravagance  is  so 
replete  w’ith  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  that  I  wouldn’t 
know’  W’here  to  begin.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  as  I  have  said,  the  publish¬ 
ing  beggars,  spoiled  by  their  un¬ 
bridled  excesses,  unwittingly 
have  forced  on  this  committee 
a  duty  and  obligation  to  probe 
the  state  of  the  press.  I  shall 
leave  to  others  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
One  need  only  to  read  the  first 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights  to 
know’  that.” 

Mr.  Cervi  asserted  that  the 
Justice  Department  w’as  lax  in 
prosecuting  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  for  illegal  business  practices. 

“It  is  my  opinion  based  on 
daily  observation,  that  if  the 
law’  violations  in  new’spaper 
journalism  w’ere  properly  proc¬ 
essed,  the  courts  w’ould  send 
some  publishers  to  jail,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  adding  that  “I  highly 
recommend  it,” 


tigated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  learn  w’hether  it  isn’t 
in  fact  in  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  law’s. 

“New’spapers  are  not  made  by 
money  alone.  They  are  made  by 
practical  men,  some  money,  and 
a  sense  of  mission.  They  are 
privately  ow’ned  for  good  rea¬ 
sons,  but  the  Constitution  w’rit- 
ers  never  intended  to  issue  li- 
censes  to  print  money  and  insti¬ 
tutionalized  unmitigated  prirt- 
lege.” 

Mr.  Cervi  w’as  scornful  of  es¬ 
timates  that  it  W’ould  require 
$50,000,000  to  establish  a  new 
afternoon  new’spaper  in  New 
York.  Pointing  to  the  press 
table,  he  said  there  w’ere  men 
sitting  there  w’ho  could  start  a 
paper  and  make  it  go  on  far, 
far  less. 

The  Denver  publisher  told  the 
subcommittee  that  competition 
in  Denver  w’as  rugged  and  that 
he  had  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
in  advertising  revenue  because 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  “Estab¬ 
lishment”  but  said  “I  have  not 
come  here  to  complain  about  the 
fierce  competition  in  Denver.  I 
enjoy  it  and  have  survived  un¬ 
der  it  even  as  I  have  been  put 
upon  by  questionable  methods 
in  the  market  place.” 

.4t  the  close  of  Mr.  Cervi’s 
testimony.  Senator  Hart  re¬ 
marked:  “I  take  it  you  are  op¬ 
posed  to  this  bill.”  Mr.  Cervi 
agreed. 


Regulation  Is  Seen 


“The  overly  sanctified  New 
York  Times  ought  to  be  inves¬ 


Evan  Mecham,  publisher  of 
the  American  Newspapers  in 
Tucson  and  Phoenix,  urged  the 
committee  to  disapprove  S.1312 
because  it  would  grant  exemp¬ 
tions  to  newspapers  from  anti¬ 
trust  law  that  other  industries 
are  required  to  obey. 

He  contended  that  the  bill 
would  legislate  monopoly  and 
asserted  that  if  a  monopoly  was 
created  it  w’ould  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  regulate  it. 

Senator  Hart  had  said  earlier 
that  w’hen  antitrust  laws  have 
been  relaxed  for  certain  indus¬ 
tries,  government  regulations 
generally  had  been  substituted 
but  “that  alternative  would  ap¬ 
pear  unthinkable  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

Mr.  Mecham’s  main  conten¬ 
tion  W’as  that  the  business  ar¬ 
rangement  which  w’ould  be  sanc¬ 
tioned,  could  give  publishers  a 
w’eapon  to  fight  competition  by 
fixing  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  rates.  He  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  sharing  of  mechanical 
facilities  but  he  asserted  that 
Congress  should  not  approve  an 
arrangement  involving  joint 
commercial  practices. 

The  witness  declared  that 
competition  had  been  slow  to 
emerge  in  Tucson  and  Phoenix 
because  of  the  “deadly  effect  on 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Knci^^URlTY  PROJECT 

f  Times  Prints  ‘Pilot’ 
Afternoon  Newspaper 

By  Tony  Brenna 


New  York  City  this  week  has 
been  a  place  of  secret  and  semi- 
secret  happenings  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  Most  secret  of  all 
j  has  been  an  experimental  opera¬ 
tion  conducted  by  the  New  York 
'  Times. 

j  On  Thursday  at  2  a.m.  the 
I  Times  presses  in  the  plant  at  229 
i  West  43rd  Street  gave  a  diminu¬ 
tive  murmur  as  they  muscled  out 
a  mere  200  copies  of  a  40-page 
evening  newspaper  in  six-column 
,  format. 

In  the  plant,  tight  security 
arrangements  were  in  force. 
Copies  of  the  paper  were 
counted,  then  delivered  to  Ivan 
Veit,  vicepresident  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion,  who  num- 
1  bered  them  for  distribution,  to 
'  the  team  responsible  for  a  pilot 
project  which  could  lead  to  a 
new  adventure  in  the  news- 
■  paper’s  long  history — or,  amount 
{  to  nothing. 

Veit  said  at  10.30  a.m.  on 
Thursday  that  he  could  not 
comment  as  to  the  content  of 
the  paper.  Executives  would  be 
studying  it,  then  submitting 
written  remarks  for  group  dis¬ 
cussion.  Nor  would  Veit  say 
what  the  paper  had  been  titled. 
“It  was  given  a  working  title, 
that’s  all  I  can  say,”  he  noted. 

Some  idea  as  to  content,  how¬ 
ever,  was  given  earlier  this  week 
when  Clifton  Daniel,  managing 
editor,  said,  ‘‘It  will  be  aimed  at 
working  people  who  leave  their 
offices  at  lunch  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon.”  Noting  that  he  had  had 
a  “great  deal”  to  do  with  dis¬ 
cussing  the  proposed  paper  but 
had  not  actually  taken  a  hand 
in  putting  it  together,  Daniel 
said,  “It  may  be  more  compart¬ 
mentalized  than  the  traditional 
newspaper.”  He  emphasized  that 
the  paper’s  main  sales — if  pub¬ 
lished  as  now  conceived — would 
be  in  New  York  City,  not  in  the 
suburbs.  He  also  indicated  that 
the  paper  would  be  “lighter  in 
content  and  brighter  in  appear¬ 
ance”  than  the  Times  and  less 
comprehensive. 

Production  of  this  dummy 
issue  followed  months  of  rumors 
and  reports  that  the  Times 
would  enter  the  evening  field. 
The  newspaper’s  management, 
however,  has  repeatedly  said  it 
was  merely  investigating  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  new  paper. 

Similarly,  the  New  York  News 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


has  been  trying  to  make  up  its 
corporate  mind  whether  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  the  afternoon  field. 

The  demise  of  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune — a  consolidation  of 
three  former  dailies — in  May 
left  the  tabloid  New  York  Post 
as  the  sole  metropolitan  daily 
in  the  evening  market.  The 
Post’s  publisher  and  editor, 
Dorothy  Schiff,  remains  secre¬ 
tive  about  all  aspects  of  its 
position.  Her  biggest  problem, 
obviously,  has  been  production 
facilities,  the  presses  in  the 
downtown  Post  plant  being  old 
and  troubled  by  the  burden  of 
the  increased  run  (estimated  at 
700,000)  with  frequent  issues  of 
96  pages.  Mrs.  Schiff  was  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  WJT  facilities  in 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  but 
appears  to  have  dropped  out  of 
the  discussions. 

Not  a  Commitment 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Times, 
insisted  that  the  experimental 
paper  would  be  useful  in  pro¬ 
viding  “editorial  and  visual 
ideas”  for  a  new  publication, 
but  he  emphasized  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  “in  no  way  implies  a  com¬ 
mitment”  that  the  Times  would 
enter  the  afternoon  field. 

Such  a  decision,  he  explained, 
will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  a 
study  of  all  the  technological  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  city’s 
newspaper  market.  Sulzberger 
said  he  hoped  a  decision  would 
be  made  before  the  end  of  next 
month.  “The  sooner  we  can  make 
up  our  minds  the  better  off  we 
will  be,”  he  declared. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  staff, 
the  publisher  listed  six  studies 
as  “crucial.”  He  wrote,  “we  must 
satisfy  ourselves . . .  that  we  can 
generate  sufficient  circulation 
and  circulation  revenue,  that  the 
advertising  linage  and  revenue 
potential  are  encouraging,  that 
we  can  have  production  capacity 
to  meet  a  stringent  evening 
newspaper  distribution  schedule, 
that  estimated  costs  will  be  below 
estimated  income — with  a  mar¬ 
gin  for  safety,  that  a  staff  of 
high  enough  calibre  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  to  produce  a  paper  of 
which  we  can  be  proud,  and  that 
all  union  contracts  are  signed 
and  acceptable  working  condi¬ 
tions  established  for  a  new  ven¬ 
ture.” 

Veit  told  E&P:  “We  will  not 
or  July  15,  1967 


be  allowing  outsiders  into  the 
plant  to  w’atch  the  printing  of 
the  sample  edition.  We’re  even 
excluding  members  of  our  own 
staff  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  but  I  must  say  I’m  happy 
with  the  security  arrangements. 
We’ll  have  our  own  security 
people  on  the  doors  to  the  press¬ 
room  checking  people  entering 
and  leaving.”  Veit  turned  down 
a  request  from  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  to  film  the  printing  of  the 
pilot  paper,  then  added  with  a 
chuckle,  “nevertheless  it  would 
never  surprise  me  to  see  some¬ 
one  waving  a  copy  the  following 
morning  on  a  tv  screen.” 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  an  assistant 
managing  editor,  is  in  charge 
of  group  work  on  the  project. 

Val  E.  Palmer,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  was  asked 
how  much  he  would  pay  for  a 
copy  of  the  Times’  pilot  edition. 
He  laughingly  replied,  “just 
10  cents.”  Palmer  denied  that 
the  News  had  already  produced 
a  pilot  edition  of  an  evening 
paper  in  its  Brooklyn  plant. 

He  described  the  decision¬ 
making  process  as  “long  and 
complicated,”  but  confirmed  that 
to  help  it  plan  a  new  paper,  the 
News  had  retained  Communicaid 
Inc.,  a  consulting  company 
headed  by  Don  A.  Schanche  and 
Leonard  Jossel,  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  art  director  of  Holiday 
magazine.  Newspaper  designer 
Peter  Palazzo  reportedly  also 
has  advised  the  News  on  a  new 
paper. 

Palmer  said  that  a  decision 
from  the  News  can  be  expected 
in  “a  matter  of  weeks.” 

Magazine  Venture 

Other  moves — all  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  WJT — 
were  taking  place.  Uptown,  in 
a  luxurious  office  owned  by 
Rosser  Reeves,  former  chief  at 
Ted  Bates  ad  agency,  plans  were 
being  made  to  revive  New  York 
Magazine  which  was  created  by 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  carried 
over  to  the  WJT.  Clay  Felker, 
its  last  editor,  said  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  title  and  copyright  of 
New  York  Magazine  from  WJT 
Inc.  at  “a  substantial  price.” 

Felker,  reticent  to  reveal  his 
full  plans — “believe  me  there’s 
still  much  to  be  done,  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged” — hopes  to  make  it  an 
independent  weekly  magazine. 
He  said  the  venture  has  as 
“many  as  10  backers,”  but  he 
declined  to  name  them.  Among 
the  details  he  was  willing  to  dis¬ 
close  were: 

Ruth  Bower,  former  WJT 
promotion  director,  will  fulfill  a 
promotion  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  role; 

Manhattan  office  space — 
empty  at  the  present  time — has 
been  arranged; 


A  staff  of  25  is  earmarked; 

Selling  price  will  be  between 
30  and  40  cents; 

Printing  will  be  by  web  offset; 

A  week-day  publication  day  is 
planned ; 

Many  Herald  Tribune  and 
WJT  writers  will  be  among  the 
magazine’s  contributors. 

Felker  sees  the  revived  New 
York  Magazine  as  broader  in 
scope  than  when  it  was  a  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  and  as  a  vehicle 
of  expression  for  talented 
writers. 

The  first  priority  in  planning 
is  long-term  (at  least  three 
years)  financial  security,  Felker 
said.  “Who  knows,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “if  the  WJT  had  been 
adequately  financed  for  three 
years  it  may  have  turned  out  to 
be  quite  a  different  story.” 

Circulation  target  for  the 
magazine  will  be  100,000  copies 
weekly. 


Building  for  Sale 

Meanwhile,  at  the  offices  and 
plant  of  the  WJT,  Matt  Meyer, 
president,  and  a  small  group  of 
WJT  executives,  continued  the 
process  of  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation.  Severance  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  most 
of  the  former  employes.  Other 
payments  of  outstanding  money 
to  dismissed  employes  are  con¬ 
tinuing. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  Bar¬ 
clay  Street  building — owned  by 
Scripps-Howard — is  for  sale  and 
there  are  several  interested  bid¬ 
ders.  The  property  includes 
presses  and  equipment  sufficient 
to  produce  a  daily  newspaper. 

A  minor,  but  important,  asset 
of  the  company  is  the  combined 
Herald  Tribune  and  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  library — most  of 
which  is  on  microfilm.  The 
microfilms  continue  to  earn  reve¬ 
nue  from  colleges,  libraries  and 
other  organizations  seeking 
records  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  newspapers  during  their 
time  of  publication.  The  New 
York  Times  is  known  to  be 
among  the  bidders  for  this 
microfilm  material. 

Documentary  Prepared 

One  of  the  last  editorial  men 
to  leave  WJT  will  be  Louis  D. 
Boccardi,  assistant  managing 
editor,  who  will  shortly  be  join¬ 
ing  Associated  Press  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  under  Sam  G. 
Blackman,  general  news  editor. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  in 
process  of  documenting  all  the 
factors  involved  in  the  folding 
of  WJT.  ANPA  has  Joseph 
Sage,  a  former  WJT  editorial 
writer,  preparing  a  document 
on  the  subject. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Promises  to  Be  ‘Better’  ^ 


All-Feature 
Paper  Begins 
In  New  York 

A  four-color,  16-page  tabloid 
weekly  feature  paper  called 
Favorite  Features  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  newsstands  of  New 
York  City  and  its  suburbs 
July  12. 

The  new  paper  is  published 
bv  Pictorial  Media  Inc.,  150  E. 
69th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021, 
which  has  been  a  firm  of  con¬ 
tract  publishers  for  23  years. 
The  firm  reported  it  sold  280,- 
OOO  copies  of  a  book  on  the  late 
President  Kennedy  on  news¬ 
stands. 

Comics  appearing  in  full  color 
in  Favorite  Features  include 
“Tarzan,”  “Captain  and  the 
Kids,”  “Abbie  n’  Slats,”  “Ferd’- 
nand,”  “Gordo”  and  others.  They 
were  purchased  through  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
McNaught  Syndicate. 

200,000  Copies 

Two  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  first  issue  were  printed. 


Fred  McCabe  Leaves 
Wyoming  Newspapers 

Cheyenne 

Fred  A.  McCabe  announced 
his  resignation  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  and 
Eagle  on  July  8. 

McCabe,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Cheyenne  news¬ 
papers  for  10  years,  said  he 
would  disclose  his  plans  at  a 
later  date. 

A  native  of  RidgAvay,  Pa., 
McCabe  came  to  Cheyenne  from 
Dallas,  Tex.,  in  1957,  where  he 
had  served  for  11  years  as 
Southwest  Division  manager  of 
United  Press.  He  was  also,  from 
1955  to  1957,  the  wire  service’s 
superintendent  of  domestic  divi¬ 
sions. 

When  McCabe  joined  Chey¬ 
enne  Newspapers  Inc.,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  stock  interest  in  the 
company  from  O.  B.  Koerfer, 
who  retired.  McCabe  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Cheyenne  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Frontier  Broadcasting  Co., 
Wyneco,  a  micro- wave  company, 
the  Wyoming  Stockman  Farmer, 
the  Capitol  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Cheyenne  and 
Laramie  and  of  Eventide  of 
Wyoming. 

• 


Boston 

Consolidation  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  the  Boston  Traveler 
was  carried  out  July  10  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan.  (E&P,  July  1).  It  is 
now  a  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper  named  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  (no  hyphens). 

The  appearance  of  the  Herald 
has  been  retained  but  several 
features  have  been  brought  over 
from  the  evening  Traveler. 
Among  these  are  Jim  Dobbins’ 
editorial  cartoons  and  Jim 
Morse’s  local  column. 

One  noticeable  change,  after 
the  first  day,  was  the  disappear¬ 
ance  from  the  masthead  of  the 
circular  emblem  showing  an  old- 
style  (cap  and  knickers)  “news¬ 
boy”  hawking  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler.  Also,  names  of 
chief  executives  were  moved 
from  the  editorial  page  mast¬ 
head  to  a  corner  at  the  bottom 
of  page  two. 

George  E.  Akerson  was  listed 
as  publisher  and  president;  Har¬ 
old  E.  Clancy,  executive  vice- 
president;  Roger  P.  Talmadge, 
treasurer;  John  R.  Herbert,  edi¬ 


tor;  and  Eugene  J.  Moriarty 
executive  editor.  Herbert  joined 
the  paper  recently  from  the 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger. 

“Today,”  an  editorial  stated,  j 
“the  new  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  makes  its  debut  and 
thereby  begins  the  first  year  of 
the  next  century  of  great  jour¬ 
nalism  in  New  England. 

“The  consolidation  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Traveler  means, 
quite  simply,  that  the  best  will 
be  even  better.  We  will  present 
better  news  coverage  and  news 
analysis.  We  will  also  present 
better  features  and  advertising. 

We  will  even  try  to  present  a 
better  editorial  page  (and  im-  j 
proving  on  a  tradition  that  has  } 
produced  four  Pulitzer  Prizes  { 
is  no  easy  task),”  j  • 

With  the  merger  of  staffs,  it  ! 
was  reported  that  about  400  of 
the  1,600  persons  on  the  two 
papers  were  dismissed. 

The  “new”  paper  started  with  joi 
a  press  run  of  285,000  copies,  a  “b 
few’  thousand  less  than  the  com-  ‘  sp 
bined  sale  of  the  Herald  and  the  i  pr 
Traveler. 


it  was  reprinted. 

“.4  number  of  pages  and  addi¬ 
tional  features  will  be  added 
and  advertising  will  be  accepted 
after  a  circulation  base  is  estab¬ 
lished,”  Harry  Childs,  president 
of  Pictorial  Media,  told  EDITOR 
&  Publisher.  “Every  ad  will,  of 
course,  appear  opposite  a  color 
page,  and  may  be  reproduced  in 
color. 

“Later,  we  plan  to  introduce 
horoscopes  and  puzzles  and 
diversified  features.  Distributors 
are  optimistic  over  the  outlook 
for  newsstand  sales,  especially 
as  Favorite  Features  comes  out 
on  Wednesday  in  mid-w’eek  and 
does  not  have  to  compete  with 
Sunday  papers.  We  look  for  a 
50  percent  sale  in  the  beginning 
and  can  make  it  on  that  basis. 
The  paper  sells  for  15  cents  a 
copy. 


‘Preempt  Space’ 


“Our  main  objective  in  jump¬ 
ing  into  the  great  gap  left  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  and 
New  York  Journal- American 
and  their  successor — the  World 
Journal  Tribune — is  to  preempt 
newsstand  space  at  present  open 
and  we  have  been  assured  our 
new’  paper  w’ill  be  properly  dis¬ 
played. 

“W’e  are  carrying  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  promotion  program  and  w’e 
hope  if  W’e  meet  w’ith  success 
that  W’e  can  expand  into  a  regu¬ 
lar  new’spaper.” 


Scripps  League  Adds 
28th  Daily  Newspaper 

Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

The  Scripps  League  of  New’s- 
papers  added  its  28th  daily 
new’spaper  w’ith  the  acquisition 
of  the  Colutnbia  Basin  Herald, 
published  by  Gilbert  Kaynor  and 
Ned  Thomas. 

The  purchase  included  a 
minority  interest  held  by  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Publishing 
Company  as  w’ell  as  the  con¬ 
trolling  shares  of  the  tw’O  prin¬ 
cipals. 

Duane  Hagadone,  head  of  the 
SLN  division  making  the  pur¬ 
chase,  W’ill  name  successors  to 
the  tw’o  associate  principals,  w’ho 
are  retiring. 

A  re-equipment  program  pro¬ 
viding  a  transition  to  offset  re¬ 
production  is  planned,  Edw’ard 
W.  Scripps,  SLN  chairman  said. 
The  Herald  circulation  is  now 
around  6800. 


Washington  Star  Exposes 
Perils  of  Newspaperboys 


Young  Leader 

Bangor,  Me. 

Gordon  W.  Clapp,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Bangor  Daily 
News,  and  president  of  the 
Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
w’as  presented  w’ith  a  gavel  sig¬ 
nifying  his  selection  as  one  of  80 
“Outstanding  Young  Leaders” 
selected  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Francis  X.  Timmons,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  director  of 
Dow’  Jones  and  Co.,  made  the 
presentation  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce’s  54th  annual  dinner. 


Washington 

Newspaperboys  are  becoming 
favorite  targets  for  young 
criminals. 

Boys  collecting  on  their  paper 
routes  here  are  being  “hit”  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  a  w’eek. 

The  assault  on  the  boys 
prompted  an  investigation  by 
the  Washington  Star  w’hich  re¬ 
vealed  : 

1.  In  the  patterns  of  juvenile 
crime,  robbing  new’spaperboys 
follow’s  housebreaking  and  shop¬ 
lifting  in  the  career  of  the 
young  bandits  and  comes  one 
step  before  mugging  elderly  men 
and  purse-snatching  from 
elderly  W’omen. 

2.  Boys  are  chosen  victims 
because  they’re  smaller  than 
their  assailants  and  because 
their  work  takes  them  out  on 
the  street  alone  after  dark  on 
certain  nights. 

3.  For  the  boy-against-boy 
crimes,  the  juvenile  robbers 
travel  in  gangs  and  use  knives, 
an  occasional  pistol  or  the  jag¬ 
ged  edges  of  a  broken  bottle  to 
back  up  their  demand  for  money. 
Fear  of  reprisal  if  the  boy  re¬ 
ports  the  crime  keeps  many  of 
them  silent. 


bing  paperboys  is  considered  i 
serious  enough  juvenile  crime  to 
get  the  boys  out  of  circulation. 

In  Washington,  the  Star  re¬ 
porter,  Miriam  Ottenberg,  found 
higher  court  decisions  haw 
bogged  down  the  Juvenile  Court 
in  so  much  legalistic  rigamarde 
that  a  decreasing  number  of 
juvenile  delinquents  are  taken 
off  the  street.  And  the  young 
criminals,  accurately  figuring 
the  odds  are  all  their  way,  aw 
riding  high. 


Robinson  Becomes 
Director  of  IPTC 


4.  In  some  other  cities,  rob- 


Oliver  Robinson,  w’ho  for¬ 
merly  represented  Press  Wire¬ 
less  in  Europe,  has  left  RCA 
Communications,  London,  to  bo 
come  the  full  time  director  of 
the  International  Press  Telecom¬ 
munications  Committee.  He  sue 
ceeds  F.  I.  Ray  who  is  retiring, 
having  served  as  director  sinte 
IPTC  was  orgranized. 

IPTC  is  supported  by  10  » 
temational  newspaper  assoc» 
tions.  Its  headquarters  areattk 
Commonw’ealth  Press  Union,  W 
Fleet  St.,  London.  The  neC 
committee  meeting  w’ill  be  ■ 
Miami  Nov.  17-20. 
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BREAD  AND  BUTTER  TALK — Bill  Brink,  a  senior  editor  of  Newsweek, 
prepares  to  jot  down  some  points  for  Hazel  Garcia,  University  of 
Michigan,  to  consider  in  weighing  a  career  in  magazine  journalism. 


Lenore  Hersey  of  McCall's  and  Bruce  Clerke  of  Ladies  Home 
Journal  discuss  their  jobs  with  Mary  Lou  Lifka,  Iowa  State  University 
student. 


35  Students  Exposed  To  Magazine  Careers 


The  magazine  industry  has  edge,”  he  remarked.  “There  is  greatest  sti-ength  lies  in  diver- 
joined  the  fight  to  combat  the  a  constant  need  for  talent  in  sity.  He  called  the  magazine  a 
“brain  drain”  in  journalism  by  our  field,  and  for  newspapers,  “medium  of  ideas”  in  contrast 
sponsoring  a  6- week  internship  as  well.  We  have  felt  for  many  with  the  informational  and  en- 
program  for  college  students.  years  that  broadcasting,  adver-  tertainment  purposes  of  news- 

The  sponsors  are  the  Ameri-  tising  and  public  relations  have  papers  and  radio-tv,  respec- 
can  Society  of  Magazine  Editors  been  attracting  the  talent  from  lively.  He  said  he  hoped  the 
and  the  Magazine  Publishers  our  journalism  schools.  This  is  project  would  dispel  for  the 
Association.  They  have  brought  one  way  we  can  get  to  the  young  students  some  of  the  “myths” 
35  students  from  18  states  to  people  whose  interest  may  have  of  magazine  publishing. 

New  York  to  work  with  editors  been  diverted  from  our  field.”  j  Michael  Hadley  vicepresi- 

the  magazines  and  will  work  in  At  the  luncheon  (July  10)  Home  Journal,  is  chairman  of 
three-week  sessions  with  two  initiating  the  program,  ACME’S  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
magazines  in  their  field  of  inter-  chairman,  Ro^rt  Stein  of  Me-  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
est.  Call’s,  said  the  magazines’  tion. 

Though  some  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  have  their  own  job  training 

programs,  this  is  the  first  joint  ||||||||||||||||||^^  j|M||||||H 

effort.  Previous  MPA  projects 

have  been  the  publication  and 

distribution  career  oppor- 

tunities  books  and  a  program  of 

$25,000  in  grants  for  educator 

and  student  magazine  ventures. 

Of  the  internship  program,  > 

Robert  Kenyon,  executive  vice- 
president  of  MPA,  said,  “We 

J-students  should  have  T;| 

opportunity  to  see  a  maga-  *^1 

work.  The  only  way  to 

do  that  to  bring  them  here.”  |  ^ 

The  magazine  field  has  a  spe-  .  ;i 

cial  problem  in  that  most  have 
their  editorial  offices  in  New 
York  City  and  can’t  work  well 
on  the  hometown  level  as  news- 

papers  do  in  their  internship  \  \  j 

programs,  he  added.  ^ 

Knowledge'  I  HB||^ 

In  addition  to  giving  students  I 

get  experience,  the  I  ^ 

pr^am  helps  establish  a  B  ^ 

liaison  with  the  colleges  repre-  It 

sented,  Kenyon  said.  “When  they 


Scholarship  Winner 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Roland  J.  Scott  of  Gainesville 
is  the  1966-67  winner  of  the 
University  of  Florida’s  $400 
scholarship  award  from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Scott  re¬ 
ceives  the  annual  award  as  the 
“outstanding  journalism  student 
at  the  end  of  his  junior  year.” 
It  is  one  of  50  awrards  given 
throughout  the  country  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  to  accredited 
journalism  schools. 
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INSTAIST  GRIEVANCE  RULING 


Pressmen’s  Contract 
Provides  for  Umpire 


Newark,  N.J. 

A  new  42-month  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  publishers 
and  printing  pressmen’s  union 
here  provides  for  instant  fact¬ 
finding  in  grievance  situations. 

By  agreement  of  both  the 
union  and  management,  when  a 
dispute  arises,  an  umpire  will  be 
designated  with  power  to  make 
a  quick  ruling  and  prevent  a 
costly  shutdown  of  operations. 
The  issue  may,  by  agreement, 
go  to  arbitration  later. 

Another  new  element  in  the 
contract,  which  was  settled  dur¬ 
ing  a  pressmen’s  walkout  from 
midnight  to  2  a.m.  Saturday 
(July  8),  is  recognition  of  a 
job  schedule  that  had  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  A.  J,  DeAndrade, 
president  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  but 
was  not  popular  with  the  local 
leaders. 

From  now'  on,  men  will  l>e  as¬ 
signed,  according  to  seniority,  to 
basic  crews  and  off-days  w'ill 
be  designated.  Heretofore  the 
pressmen  have  reported  for 
work  at  will. 

Negotiations  on  the  new 
agreement  had  been  going  on 
since  mid- January,  On  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  team  were  David  J. 
Winkw’orth  of  the  Publishers’ 
Bureau  of  New'  Jersey,  Harry 
Rogers,  circulation  director  of 
the  Newark  News,  and  Dale 
Douglas,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledper. 

The  talks  were  deadlocked  on 
the  wrage  issue  when  the  press¬ 
men  went  out  on  strike.  Execu¬ 
tive  personnel  on  the  Star-Ledg¬ 


er,  a  Newhouse  newspaper,  kept 
the  presses  running  and  the 
Saturday  morning  and  Sunday 
predate  editions  w'ere  published 
on  schedule.  The  settlement 
came  in  time  to  prevent  a  delay 
in  the  production  of  the  News. 

The  union  had  asked  for  a 
wage  package  of  $33.67  over 
three  years.  The  agreement 
provides  for  increases  of  $6  a 
week,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1;  $11 
on  July  1,  1968;  $6  on  July  1, 
plus  $1.25  for  the  pension  fund; 
and  $7.50  on  July  1,  1969. 

Disturbances  occurred  outside 
the  newspaper  plants  as  pickets 
tried  to  prevent  non-strikers 
from  going  to  work.  During  the 
time  of  the  strike  Newark 
police  W'ere  summoned  to  quell 
rioting  in  a  ghetto  area. 

• 

Bonita  Company  Buys 
2  Weekly  Newspapers 

Upland,  Calif. 

Bonita  Publishing  Co.,  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin,  has 
purchased  the  Upland  News  and 
the  Montclair  Tribune,  Los 
Angeles  County  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mel  Hodell,  publisher  of  the 
News,  and  J.  Jay  Gerber,  of 
Naperville,  Ill.,  owned  the  tw'O 
papers.  The  News  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  73  years. 

Hodell  had  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  California,  Illinois  and 
New  York  before  purchasing  the 
News  in  1957  from  Vernon 
Paine,  now  a  newspaper  broker. 
The  papers  converted  to  offset 
publication  in  1965. 


Guild  Rejects 
5%  Wage  Boost 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A  conciliation  officer  has 
recommended  pay  increases  of 
5%  in  a  two-year  contract  for 
650  members  of  the  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  employed  by  Pacific 
Press  Ltd. 

Pacific  Press  publishes  the 
morning  Province  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Sun.  The  guild  is  a  local 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Conciliation  Officer  George 
Carmichael  said  in  a  report  that 
pay  increases  should  be  no  less 
than  $4  a  week  in  any  job  clas¬ 
sification.  Base  rate  for  senior 
reporters  under  a  three-year 
contract  which  expired  June  30 
was  $147.75  a  week. 

He  also  recommended  that  a 
cash  retroactive  wage  adjust¬ 
ment  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
4.25%  annual  increase  instead 
of  the  3.25%  applied  during  the 
expired  contract. 

Carmichael  proposed  that  the 
cash  settlement  be  paid  to  em¬ 
ployers  on  the  basis  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  worked  during  this 
time.  For  example,  a  reporter  in 
a  key  classification  would  re¬ 
ceive  an  extra  $208  if  he  worked 
the  full  three  years. 

Improvements  in  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  were  also  recommended. 

Present  minimum  rates  for 
the  600  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation,  business  office  and 
maintenance  staff  employes 
covered  by  the  guild  contract 
range  from  $49  weekly  to  a  re¬ 
porter  rate  of  $147.75  weekly. 

Guild  negotiators  said  the 
recommendations  were  not  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  union  is  seeking 
a  minimum  of  $200  a  week  in 
the  key  classifications. 


4,600  Guild 
Jobs  Lost  in 
Last  7  Years 

Washingto.v 

In  their  pre-convention  re¬ 
ports,  officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  deplore  the 
loss  of  4,600  jobs  in  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  due  to  mergers,  suspensions 
and  combinations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  since  1960. 

About  100  Guild  jobs  were 
eliminated  this  week  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  with  its  morning  companion, 
the  Boston  Herald. 

Of  the  total,  1,700  jobs  for 
Guild  members  in  various  de¬ 
partments  were  w'iped  out  by 
the  changes  in  the  New  York 
City  newspaper  picture  over  the 
past  seven  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  ANG  officers 
state,  the  union  has  gained  4,- 
400  new  members,  but  they  are 
not  enough  to  offset  the  losses 
in  terms  of  income  and  the 
Guild  closed  its  1966-67  fiscal 
year  with  the  largest  annual 
operating  deficit  in  its  historj’ 
and  a  swollen  deficit  in  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Fund. 

Delegates  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Ottawa,  July  24-28, 
wilt  be  asked  to  approve  more 
intensive  bargaining  and  organ¬ 
izing  programs  so  that  dues  in¬ 
come  may  be  increased. 

This  is  biennial  election  year 
in  the  union.  Several  contests 
are  shaping  up  for  places  on 
the  International  Executive 
Board.  Nomination  of  officers  is 
scheduled  for  the  last  day  of  the 
convention,  Friday,  July  28. 

• 

NPRA  President 

The  New'spaper  Personnel  Re¬ 
lations  Association  elected  Donn 
M.  Purdy  its  president  at  the 
annual  conference  in  Montreal. 
Purdy  is  manager  of  industrial 
relations  for  the  Toronto  Star. 
Cameron  Gregory,  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  is  vicepresident  and  Lind¬ 
sey  .4.  Van  Vlissingen,  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Knights  Give  Home 

Akron,  0. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  head  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Knight 
have  given  their  home,  appraised 
at  $153,000,  to  the  Universitj' 
of  Akron  Development  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  Knight  home,  on  a 
tw'o-acre  site,  was  built  by 
Knight’s  father,  the  late  Charles 
Landon  Knight. 


GUESTS  OF  HONOR  and  participanH  !n  testimonial 
dinner  tor  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  retired  publisher  of 
Rockford  Newspapers,  get  together.  From  left:  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  executive  vicepresident,  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  E.  Kenneth  (Mary)  Todd; 
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E.  Kenneth  Todd,  Mrs.  William  K.  (Dorothy)  Todd;  Paul 
Miller,  president,  Gannett  Co.,  new  owner  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Register  Republic;  and 
William  K.  Todd,  publisher  and  editor,  Rockford 
Newspapers.  About  450  persons  attended  the  affair. 
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Ex-Reporter  Is  Linked 
To  Extortion  Schemes 


Philadelphia 

“The  Sordid  Story  of  One 
Reporter”  (front  paged  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  April 
16)  began  to  unfold  in  the 
privileged  precincts  of  the  court¬ 
room  here  this  week. 

Judge  Leo  Weinrott  heard 
testimony  from  several  wit¬ 
nesses  concerning  the  double  life 
that  Harry  J.  Karafin  led  as  a 
star  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Inquirer  and  as  a  black¬ 
mailer  and  extortionist. 

Under  questioning,  John  S. 
Gillen,  the  Inquirer’s  managing 
editor,  said  there  was  no  formal 
code  of  ethics  for  newspaper 
reporters.  “But,”  he  added,  “it 
is  clear  that  he  (the  reporter) 
shall  not  exploit  his  employer.” 

Asked  if  he  knew  of  Karafin’s 
“outside”  employment  by  a  dozen 
firms,  Gillen  replied:  “Not  until 
the  day  I  fired  him.” 

Last  March  2,  Gillen  handed 
Karafin  his  dismissal  notice, 
charging  him  with  conduct  un¬ 
becoming  a  reporter. 

$150,000  ‘Shakedown’ 

Before  he  adjourned  the  hear¬ 
ing  July  11  to  July  28,  to  receive 
additional  testimony.  Judge 
Weinrott  heard  how  the  former 
reporter  was  involved  in  the 
following  activities : 

— Attempted  to  shake  down, 
for  a  total  of  $150,000,  the  mag¬ 
istrates  and  constables  he  w’as 
assigned  by  the  Inquirer  to 
investigate. 

— Wrote  a  story,  with  the  help 
of  a  known  criminal,  that  was 
designed  to  give  the  stock  of  a 
small  firm  an  artificial  “shot  in 
the  arm.” 

— Formed  a  home-improve¬ 
ment  “association”  with  a  threat 
of  “blasting  out  of  business” 
anyone  who  refused  to  join. 

— Received  $52,000  from  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and 
Trust  Co.  for  “public  relations 
services.” 

— Got  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Broadway  Maintenance  Co.  at 
a  time  when  he,  himself,  was 
under  assignment  to  investigate 
the  firm’s  contracts  with  the  city. 

The  court  continued  bail  of 
$5,000  each  for  Karafin,  who  is 
52;  Joseph  Ball,  37,  a  public 
relations  man;  and  Joseph 
(Midnight)  Kane,  51,  whom  he 
granted  a  separate  hearing  on 
extortion  and  conspiracy  counts 
in  an  indictment. 

Appearing  as  witnesses 
against  Karafin  at  the  hearing 
were  Gillen ;  Morris  Litman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  city  editor;  Joseph  C. 


Goulden,  a  reporter  who  worked 
in  tandem  with  Karafin  on 
several  investigative  stories,  and 
Joseph  Molloy,  head  of  the  news¬ 
paper  library. 

‘Con  Man’  Testifies 

Possibly  the  chief  witness, 
however,  w'as  Sylvan  Scolnick 
who  has  been  talking  to  Federal 
investigators  and  investigators 
for  the  District  Attorney’s  office 
with  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
lighter  sentence  for  himself  on 
charges  independent  of  the 
Karafin  case. 

Scolnick  said  Karafin  learned 
somehow  that  the  Young  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  was  in  a  bad 
way  financially  and  bullied  his 
way  onto  the  firm’s  payroll  by 
telling  its  president,  Martin 
Young: 

“I  can  do  you  a  lot  of  good  or 
I  can  do  you  a  lot  of  harm.” 

One  of  the  “good”  things  the 
reporter  did,  according  to  Scol¬ 
nick,  was  to  write  a  phony  story 
about  Young’s  subsidiary,  the 
Terra-Cor  Corp.,  during  the 
summer  of  1961. 

Scolnick  said  one  story  boasted 
that  Terra-Cor’s  Puerto  Rican 
operations  w’ould  “increase  traf¬ 
fic  in  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
by  one  million  tons  a  year.” 

A  ‘Phony’  Story 

Asked  where  Karafin  got  the 
story,  Scolnick  replied. 

“I  helped  Harry  write  it — it 
was  a  phony.” 

Investigators  said  that  at 
that  time  Terra-Cor  stock 
jumped  to  almost  double  its  pre- 
Karafin  story  value. 

Spectators  who  crowded  the 
courtroom  heard  District  At¬ 
torney’s  Detective  Robert  Scholl 
tell  how  Karafin  pulled  a  grun  on 
Assistant  District  Attorney 
William  H.  Wolf  Jr.,  while  the 
latter  was  searching  Karafin’s 
$45,000  home  on  Stratford  Dr. 
near  Darlington  Rd.,  in  North¬ 
east  Philadelphia,  on  July  5. 

Morris  J.  Winitz,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Constables  As¬ 
sociation,  said  Karafin  told  him 
in  April,  1966,  that  constables  in 
Philadelphia  had  a  “bad  image.” 

‘Could  Suppress  Bad  Story’ 

He  said  he  met  with  Karafin 
and  Ball  and  that  the  reporter 
told  him  he  could  “suppress  any 
bad  information  that  otherwise 
might  be  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.” 

Cost  to  the  association,  Kara¬ 
fin  was  quoted  as  saying,  would 
be  $15,000  annually. 


“I  laughed  at  him  and  told 
him  I  had  trouble  getting  $50 
a  year  dues  from  our  members,” 
Winitz  said. 

However,  Karafin  had  an 
alternate  arrangement.  He  re¬ 
portedly  suggested  that  Winitz 
interest  the  magistrates  in  his 
suppress-the-news  proposal.  The 
package  deal,  the  witness  said, 
was  to  cost  the  two  groups 
$150,000  over  a  period  of  six 
years. 

Winitz  said  he  turned  that 
down,  too. 

Damned  by  Colleague 

Goulden  was  led  through  a 
long  series  of  technical  ques¬ 
tions  about  newspapers,  news 
assignments  and  how  reporters 
function.  Then  he  was  asked 
what  he  would  have  done  had  he 
known  Karafin  was  trying  to 
shake  down  the  very  constables 
the  two  reporters  were  assigned 
to  investigate.  Goulden  snapped : 

“I  would  have  shot  the  son-of- 
a-bitch.” 

Scolnick  quoted  Karafin  as 
claiming  he  was  protected  by  a 
provision  in  the  will  of  M.  L. 
Annenberg.  He  also  claimed, 
Scolnick  said,  that  he  was  the 
Inquirer  publisher’s  “hatchet 
man”  and  said  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  Karafin  pulled  his  10-year 
Inquirer  service  ring  off  his 
finger  and  tossed  it  to  Scolnick. 

“This  is  where  the  power  lies,” 
he  quoted  Karafin  as  saying. 

.4n  officer  of  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bank  described  how  Ball 
and  Karafin  used  a  false  story 
he  concocted  in  the  Inquirer  to 
swing  the  bank  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  “public  relations  serv¬ 
ices”  at  $1,000  a  month. 

Declined  to  Hire  Him 

Melvin  G.  Rabin,  president  of 
International  Creditors  Corp.,  a 
collection  agency,  told  how  Kara¬ 
fin  approached  him  in  March, 
1965,  and  reminded  him  that 
his  company  was  subject  to  vari¬ 
ous  regulatory  bodies. 

Rabin  said  Karafin  claimed 
he  had  access  to  the  files  of  the 
District  Attorney  and  other 
agencies  and  could  see  to  it  that 
any  complaints  against  the 
company  were  squashed. 

“He  said  he  was  a  powerful 
man,”  Rabin  testified.  “He  said: 
‘If  I  decide  to  w’rite  about  any¬ 
one — I  can  make  you  look  good 
or  bad.’” 

Rabin  said  he  declined  to  hire 
Karafin  at  the  requested  fee  of 
$150  a  month. 

Karafin,  an  employe  of  the 
Inquirer  for  29  years,  was  re¬ 
ceiving  a  salary  of  $11,320  a 
year  when  he  was  fired. 

Joe  Py,  a  home  improvement 
and  loan  company  operator, 
testified  that  he  paid  Karafin 
$11,475  in  weekly  Installments 
between  1962  and  1965  because 


MUG  SHOT  of  Harry  J.  Karafin, 
former  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re¬ 
porter  who  is  charged  with  black¬ 
mail  and  extortion,  was  issued  by 
police  after  his  arrest. 

he  feared  the  reporter  would 
“blast”  him  out  of  business 
through  unfavorable  news 
stories. 


Crime  Fighter  High 
On  Chicago  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Investigative  reporting  by 
Chicago  newspaper  reporters  is 
“unmatched  anywhere,”  in  the 
opinion  of  Charles  Sirag;usa, 
executive  director  of  the  Illinois 
Crime  Commission. 

One  reporter  described  Sira- 
gusa  as  the  most  imaginative 
man  to  hit  the  Chicago  law'  en¬ 
forcement  scene  since  Eliot 
Ness. 

In  speaking  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  Siragusa  was  describing 
how'  all  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  state  are  working  together 
in  efforts  to  control  the  Chicago 
crime  syndicate. 

A  veteran  of  28  years  federal 
service  and  an  expert  on  the 
Mafia,  Siragusa  collaborated  in 
writing  a  book  “The  Trail  of 
the  Poppy”  with  Robert  Wied- 
rich,  investigative  reporter  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Siragusa 
spent  eight  years  in  the  middle 
east  fighting  the  flow  of  nar¬ 
cotics  to  the  United  States  from 
their  source. 


Building  for  Stations 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Plans  for  the  constmetion  of 
a  building  to  house  the  radio 
and  television  stations  of  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times  have 
been  announced  by  John  B. 
Johnson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  newspaper.  Plans  call  for 
construction  of  a  central  facility 
on  a  site  three  blocks  from  the 
newspaper  building.  It  will  house 
WWNY-radio  and  WWNY-tv. 
The  radio  station  is  located 
downtow’n  but  the  television  sta¬ 
tion  is  10  miles  outside  the  city. 
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For  the  Record 

. . . By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. . 


Ernest  Lyons,  editor  and  business  manager  of  the  smallest 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News,  says  the 
noblest  and  least  honored  of  the  fraternity  of  newspapermen  is 
the  ad  man.  (“He  must  be  both  salesman  and  diplomat,  publish¬ 
er’s  man  and  customer’s  man,  outgoing  optimist  and  inwardly 
prescient  practicing  psychology.”  .  .  .  Ross  Porter,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star,  reports  his 
staff  built  up  an  80-page  special  with  booster  ads  keyed  to  the 
theme:  “My  Kind  of  Town,  Shawnee  Is  .  Newspaper  1 

has  added  Robert  E.  Weed  to  its  Chicago  sales  staff.  He  moves 
from  Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner  agency  .  .  .  The  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Consumer  Panel  has  a  new  operations  manager — Sieglinde  Hal¬ 
ler.  .  .  . 

Higher  rates,  more  regional  advertising  and  increased  use  of 
color  were  reasons  listed  by  Time  magazine  for  its  first  half  gain 
of  7%%  in  ad  revenues  which  totaled  $44.7  million.  .  .  .  TV  Guide 
also  doing  better  this  half  than  last  year  at  same  time.  Publisher 
Jim  Quirk  reports  revenues  up  14%.  .  .  .  Hero  of  an  article  in 
the  August  Reader's  Digest  is  W.  Page  Pitt,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Marshall  University  in  West  Virginia.  His  wife,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  wrote  the  article,  one  of  RD’s  “Most  Unforgettable  Char¬ 
acter  series  .  .  . 

Effective  Augrust  1,  a  new  make-up  policy  at  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  requires  an  ad  of  270  lines  or  more  in  depth  to  occupy 
tte  full  309-line  column.  Heretofore  any  ad  280  lines  or  more  in 
depth  was  required  to  run  full  column  measure.  Also,  advertisers 
who  buy  a  minimum  of  15,200  lines  of  advertising  to  run  in  ROP 
section  will  be  required  to  use  8  columns  by  215  lines,  instead  of 
235  lines,  on  the  first  page  of  the  section.  The  changes  are  desig¬ 
ned,  according  to  W.  Frank  Gatewood,  vicepresident-advertis- 
ing,  to  “provide  for  more  live  news  material  adjacent  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  thus  to  provide  even  better  readership.”  .  .  .  Daniel  L. 
Lionel,  whose  new  job  as  ad  director  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  carries  a 
long  term  (10  years)  contract  with  Cowdes  Communications  Inc., 
has  begfun  to  re-staff  the  7-month  old  Deer  Park,  L.I.  daily  with 
ad  salesmen  who  know  their  way  with  New  York  merchants.  One 
of  the  first  to  be  hired  is  Peter  Kirsch,  an  ad  salesman  for  28 
years  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une.  Kirsch,  who  was  assistant  retail  ad  manager  of  the  HT 
when  Lionel  was  classified  ad  manager  there,  will  be  in  charge 
of  department  and  specialty  stores  .  .  . 

Proving  successful  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  is  a  “phone-a-commer- 
cial”  ad  campaign  by  Pilgrim  Frankfurters  (Spitz  Advertising). 
The  ads  appearing  in  newspapers,  radio,  tv  and  in-store  promo¬ 
tions  use  the  line  “Win  with  Pilgrrim!  Dial  this  number  and  you 
may  win  a  tv  set.”  When  a  consumer  dials  the  number  he  gets 
an  announcer’s  recorded  voice  informing  him  he  will  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  prize  after  listening  to  a  one-minute  message 
from  Pilgrim.  More  than  1500  phone  calls  were  received  in  three 
hours  the  morning  the  first  ad  appeared  in  the  Post-Standard. 
Since  then,  the  daily  average  has  been  150  calls.  A  one-minute 
commercial  on  tv  produced  200  phone  calls  in  45  minutes.  News¬ 
paper  ads  are  all  two  column  by  three  and  one-half  inches  and 
appear  four  times  weekly  in  P-S  and  Herald- Journal.  The  cam¬ 
paign!  is  being  extended  to  Utica-Rome,  Watertown,  Elmira  and 
Binghamton  .  .  .  Equitable  of  Iowa  called  attention  to  its  100th 
anniversary  meeting  with  26  separate  ads  in  the  June  26  edition 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Twenty-five  ads  of  135  lines  each 
showed  an  outline  of  a  state  with  the  names  of  the  agents  listed 
inside.  The  26th  ad  was  a  welcome  message  from  the  company’s 
president .  .  .  Standard  Romper  Company,  Mobil  Oil  Company  and 
Seagram  Distillers  Company  were  -winning  newspaper  ads  in 
Manhattan  College’s  1966  Moral  Tone  in  Advertising  Awards  .  .  . 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  estimates  that  $566  million  was 
invested  last  year  to  advertise  passenger  cars — $152,531,000  was 
factory-placed  for  new  cars  and  $413  million  was  dealer  copy 
for  both  new  and  used  autos  ,  ,  .  International  Shrimp  Council 


plans  to  budget  $75,000  for  pi'omotion  this  year,  to  be  stepped 
up  to  $150,000  and  eventually  to  $300,000  a  year,  reports  J. 
Walter  Thompson  which  has  handled  the  Shrimp  Association  of 
the  Americas  advertising  and  publicity  for  16  years  .  .  . 

The  FCC  tallied  up  the  amounts  spent  by  political  candidates 
on  radio-tv  advertising  in  1966  and  arrived  at  a  total  of  .?32 
million — just  a  few  million  short  of  the  amount  spent  in  the 
Presidential  year  of  1964.  FCC  figures  about  $27.5  went  just  for 
spot  commercials  and  the  rest  for  sponsorship  of  programs.  .  .  . 
Garrett  Noonan  Jr.  closes  out  a  44-year  career  with  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  on  July  31.  Succeeding  him  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  a  post  he’s  filled  for  24  years,  is  John  L. 
Richards,  who  is  moving  over  from  Standard  Gravure  Corpora¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  apple  growers  are  taxing  themselves  1  to 
3f  per  hundi’edweight  to  build  an  ad-production  fund.  .  .  .  For 
Canada’s  100th  birthday  in  June,  the  Ottawa  Journal  ran  a  112- 
page  edition  (June  27).  Tom  Johnstone,  ad  director,  says  it  con¬ 
tained  181,000  lines  of  advertising  worth  $43,000.  The  50-year  old 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  added  28  new 
members  during  the  year  ending  May  1.  AAAA  roster  now  shows 
358  member  agencies  in  213  U.S.  cities  and  46  other  countries.  . .  . 
Word  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  is  that  the  1967  Ayer  Cup  judging 
will  take  place  soon.  .  .  .  Preprinted  sections  may  get  separate 
linage  measurements,  as  a  result  of  discussions  between  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  Media  Records. 


All-Media  Voice  Kills 
Illinois  Ad  Tax  Bill 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Illinois  legislators  took  deadly 
aim  at  advertising  during  the 
recent  General  Assembly  but 
their  firepower  was  knocked  out 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  alert 
and  accomplished  groups  of 
newspaper  and  advertising 
agency  representatives. 

Governor  Kerner  suggested 
the  tax  on  advertising,  thus 
lining  up  with  similar  proposals 
advanced  within  the  past  six 
months  in  California,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and 
low’a. 

The  1967  Iowa  legislature 
passed  a  bill  to  increase  the 
present  2  percent  sales  tax  to 
3  percent  and  to  extend  the  tax 
to  a  long  list  of  services,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising. 

In  the  belief  that  Governor 
Hughes  will  sign  the  bill  into 
law,  member  stations  of  the 
Iowa  radio  network  have  voted 
unanimously  to  ask  the  Iowa 
Broadcasters  Association  to  test 
it  legality. 

Sounded  Easy 

Illinois  advertising  groups 
fought  against  having  Kerner’s 
3.5  percent  tax  on  gross  reve¬ 
nues  adopted.  And  they  won — 
in  a  Senate  Revenue  Committee, 
which  exempted  newspaper, 
radio  and  tv  advertisers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  dentists  and 
insurance  brokers  from  a  plan 
for  broadening  the  state  sales 
tax. 

A  program  to  get  advertising 


knocked  out  of  revenue  bills  may 
have  sounded  like  a  soft  touch 
to  some.  Just  go  to  the  state 
capital  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  make 
loud  and  impassioned  pleas  that 
the  proposal  was  discriminatory 
and  that  would  suffice. 

The  front  line  scrappers  knew 
better.  Advertising  has  long 
been  a  prime  target  for  reve¬ 
nue-hungry  legislators,  most  of 
whom  were  only  slightly  aware 
that  taxing  advertising  could 
mean  death  for  some  newspaper 
representative  firms  and  agen¬ 
cies,  severe  financial  reverses 
for  others  in  the  business  since 
the  tax  would  have  been  on 
gross  revenues.  This  would  have 
included  business  done  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  states  other  than 
Illinois. 

Second  Such  Effort 

Such  fears  were  expressed  to 
E&P  by  numerous  individuals 
during  the  tumultuous  times 
leading  up  to  Senate  rejection. 

The  media  aligned  with  the 
advertisers,  who  feared  any  tax 
would  be  passed  on  to  them  via 
higher  rates.  Advertisers  could 
not  have  been  forced  to  accept 
higher  rates,  which  meant  firms 
doing  business  chiefly  in  Illinois 
would  suffer  staggering  financial 
setbacks. 

It  was  Illinois’  second  recent 
effort  to  tax  advertising.  A  pre¬ 
vious  bill  died  in  the  Senate  in 
1965.  Admen  remain  concerned 
over  the  prevalent  anti-adver¬ 
tising  feeling,  pointing  out  that 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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ICMA  CONFERENCE 


Adman  Cites  Need 
For  Demographics 


An  innovation  at  the  recent 
Boston  sales  conference  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  was  a  panel 
of  newspaper  association 
leaders. 

Introduced  by  Stewart  R. 
Macdonald,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Newspaper  Information 
Service,  the  panel  consisted  of 
Merrell  M.  Dubois,  president. 
International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives,  Michael  J. 
Ogden,  president,  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
Robert  P.  Thome,  president.  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers;  and  Wish- 
ard  Brown,  president.  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

Dubois  told  the  circulation 
executives  how  best  they  could 
help  those  on  the  advertising 
staff  boost  revenues.  He  quoted 
findings  from  an  INAE  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  advertisers,  giving 
the  following  comments  from  a 
large  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tiser,  as  typifying  the  state¬ 
ments  of  dozens  of  writers: 

‘Badly  Needed  Changes’ 

"...  I  have  some  irritations 
about  the  belated  and  badly 
needed  changes.  It  does  seem,  in 
many  cases,  that  the  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  statement  is  held  in  the 
1910  stage  of  the  Art,  rather 
than  the  1967  stage  of  the 
science. 

“It  is  about  time  we  update — 
and  remember  that  circulation 
statements  are  needed  and  used 
by  advertisers.  Let  me  take  your 
own  Rochester  statement  as  an 
example.  The  map  inside  the 
front  cover  is  most  useful.  The 
city  and  retail  trading  zone  data 
is  dubious  in  its  value. 

“I  was  in  a  meeting  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  and  asked 
who  might  be  using  the  City 
Zone.  Out  of  60  men,  not  one 
hand  was  raised.  Occupied  House 
Unit  information  is  needed.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  there  is 
much  difference  between  car¬ 
rier,  dealer,  motor  route  and 
mail  breakouts. 

“I  would  like  to  see  census 
demographics  for  the  area, 
printed  right  with  the  Audit, 
All  of  us  would  like  to  see  audi¬ 
ence  demographics  under  some 
syndicated  system.  It  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  many  on  the  advertiser 
side,  that  our  expressions  of 
need  are  not  being  heard.  We 
all  need  to  talk ;  and  a  lot  more ; 
and  more  often.” 


Discussing  editorial  trends 
and  their  relationship  to  circu¬ 
lation,  Ogden  said  the  public 
still  wanted  news,  maybe  in 
more  depth,  but  nevertheless 
strong  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  coverage.  He  noted  that 
the  need  for  “think  pieces”  had 
been  a  big  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sales  for  subsidiary 
news  services. 

He  said  today’s  reporters  were 
beginning  to  balk  at  local  news 
coverage  which  was  still  the 
first  essential  for  most  daily 
newspapers.  It  also  appeared  to 
him  that  many  young  new'smen 
too  often  become  emotionally  in¬ 
volved  in  the  subjects  they  re¬ 
ported.  A  recent  job  applicant 
told  him  he  had  been  fired  from 
his  previous  job  for  taking  part 
in  an  open  housing  meeting 
w'hich  he  had  been  sent  to  cover. 
Similarly,  he  continued  w’ith  a 
grin,  “I  had  to  take  off  on  one 
of  my  own  reporters  who  took 
part  in  a  civil  rights  meeting 
instead  of  covering  it  .  . 

Early  to  Press 

Ogden  spoke  of  production  in¬ 
novations  which,  while  progres¬ 
sive,  made  life  more  difficult  for 
the  news  department.  He  cited 
problems  associated  with  Specta- 
Color,  saying,  “everytime  tve 
run  it,  the  pressure  is  on  us  for 
an  earlier  press  run.” 

The  Providence  editor  dis¬ 
cussed  varied  findings  from 
opinion  polls  conducted  for  his 
newspapers,  concluding:  “We 
live  in  a  big  and  confusing 
world — they  (the  readers)  want 
more  news,  more  analysis,  more 
of  everything  and  at  the  same 
time  they  want  us  to  help  them 
fight  the  crabgrass  in  their 
backyards.” 


NEW  OFFICERS  step  to  helm  of  Chicago  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  Seated  is  the  president, 
Gregory  A.  Dembski,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  standing, 
from  left,  are  Glen  W.  Russell,  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
treasurer;  William  M.  Fleischman,  Katz  Newspaper  Sales,  vice- 
president,  and  Kevin  P.  Cronin,  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer. 


Thome  declared  there  is  no 
place  in  the  present  scheme  of 
things  for  “the  guy  on  the  high 
stool  with  the  green  eyeshade 
entering  figures  in  a  ledger  by 
the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 
The  newspaper  accountant  who 
exists  today  merely  to  record 
the  financial  history  of  his  com¬ 
pany  is  fast  disappearing.” 

Thome  said  today’s  manage¬ 
ment  accountant  forecasts  earn¬ 
ings,  helps  establish  financial 
targets  and  makes  plans  for  the 
future — “a  vital  role  in  news¬ 
paper  management  decisions.” 

He  asked:  “As  circulators, 
what  does  profit  planning  mean 
to  you?”  and  added,  “Well,  you 
are  an  important  member  of  the 
profit  planning  team.”  He  urged 
circulators  to  analyze  their  own 
operations  from  time  to  time. 
Specifically,  he  said  the  follow¬ 
ing  study  areas  suggested  them¬ 
selves  : 

“Review  the  sales  area  covered 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  th«  New  York  Stefa  Dailies  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Bureau  who  were  elected  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Niagara 
Falls  (E&P,  June  17)  are  shown  here,  left  to  right:  Eugene  H.  Thiele, 
Lockport  Union-Sun  &  Journal,  treasurer;  John  E.  Shells,  West- 
chester-Rockland  Newspapers,  president;  John  F.  Clark  Jr.,  Troy 
Record  Newspapers,  first  vicepresidant;  and  Judson  A.  Creasy, 
Schenectady  Gazette,  second  vicepresident. 


by  your  newspaper,  including 
changes  in  growth  within  spe¬ 
cific  areas,  and  the  area  you 
desire  to  cover; 

•  “Review  your  ability  to 
service  each  circulation  area, 
including  the  cost  to  service 
each  area; 

•  “Examine  your  distribution 
methods,  including  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  trucking  equipment  or 
contractual  arrangements  for 
hauling  of  newspapers; 

•  “Review  your  circulation 
solicitation  force  and  its  super¬ 
vision;  evaluate  new  circulation 
sales  and  promotional  tech¬ 
niques; 

•  “Review  cost  trends  in  the 
circulation  department  in  which 
you  compare  for  a  period  of 
several  years  the  cost  to  serve 
an  individual  subscriber  or  pur¬ 
chaser  with  average  circulation 
revenue  per  copy.” 

Profitability  Plan 

After  gathering  such  facts, 
he  continued,  the  circulator  was 
in  a  position  to  establish  objec¬ 
tives  and  goals.  In  the  case  of 
circulation,  the  primary  goal 
would  obviously  be  to  increase 
net  paid  circulation. 

“However,  such  a  goal  should 
also  consider  the  cost  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  goal  established,”  he 
continued,  “not  only  in  terms  of 
costs  under  direct  control  of  the 
circulation  manager  but  also  its 
effect  on  costs  under  control  of 
other  newspaper  departments 
such  as  news  and  production. 

“The  profit  plan  has  to  be  a 
coordinated  effort  with  the  over¬ 
all  profitability  of  the  news- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Circulators 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

paper  the  ultimate  goal.  It  is  not 
enough  that  circulators  increase 
circulation  without  regard  to  the 
effect  of  such  increase  on  the 
overall  profitability  of  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Cannibalistic 

The  only  publisher  on  the 
panel,  Wishard  Brown  made 
these  points  about  promotion: 
“Any  promotional  program 
undertaken  by  a  newspaper  can 
be  as  effective  only  if  all  people 
involved  with  the  selling  effort 
of  the  newspaper  know  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Unfortunately,  over  the 
years  in  their  fierce  newspaper 
competitive  situations,  they  have 
been  cannibalistic  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  gobble  each  other  up 
while  the  other  electronic  and 
slick  publications  sat  on  the 
sidelines.  Now  with  the  trend 
in  population  and  demise  of 
many  fine  metropolitan  papers, 
our  competitive  friends  for  the 
advertising  dollar  now  swoop 
down  to  pick  our  bones  clean.  So 
perhaps,  more  than  ever,  the 
time  is  here  for  strong  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  by  every  news¬ 
paper. 

“Let’s  get  down  to  a  few 
specifics.  A  good  sound  research 
job  on  the  demographics  and 
profile  of  your  communities  can 
be  invaluable  in  determining 
what  types  of  sales  promotional 
efforts  would  best  serve  you  in 
approaching  your  prospective 
subscribers. 

“Some  of  the  finest  promotion 
ads  that  I’ve  seen  have  been  on 
newspaperboys  and  this  could 
be  expanded  to  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  as  well.  Why  not  glamor¬ 
ize  our  circulation  supervisors 
like  they  are  editorial  columnists 
and  tell  of  the  importance  of 
the  service  that  they  perform?” 

He  also  warned  that  too  many 
promotional  ads  lacked  believ- 
ability.  “I  am  reminded  of  many 
ads  I  have  seen  in  newspapers 
and  the  trade  press  throughout 
the  years  .  .  .  ads  that  don’t  say 
an3^hing  but  please  the  pub¬ 
lisher  .  . 

4t  *  * 

‘HOT  IDEA’  BUFFET 

A  feature  of  the  ICMA  con¬ 
ference  was  the  “Hot  Idea”  Buf¬ 
fet  moderated  by  Ed  Bennett, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record, 
Speakers’  topics  ranged  from 
carrier  recruitment  to  the  use 
of  data  processing  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

Norman  W.  Tischer,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Muncie  News¬ 
papers,  outlined  a  program 
which  in  Indiana  is  proving  of 
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benefit  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  to  carriers,  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  relationship. 

Tischer  told  how  the  Muncie 
Star  and  Evening  Press'  new 
merit  award  plan  is  pointed 
toward  keeping  the  newspaper- 
boy  on  his  route  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  to  “make 
him  want  to  be  a  newspaper- 
boy.” 

All  newcomers  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  are  invited  to  become 
Junior  Executives.  The  boys 
have  the  right  to  wear  and  re¬ 
ceive  awards  during  their  2V2 
years  as  Muncie  Newspaperboys. 
Each  year  is  divided  into  two 
periods.  The  first  period,  a  boy 
earns  a  Jr.  Merchant  Chevron 
award  to  be  worn  on  jacket  or 
sweater.  The  next  period  he 
earns  an  Honor  Newspaperboy 
Bag.  During  tthe  third  period  he 
will  earn  a  wooden  wall  plaque 
with  his  name  engraved  on  it. 
The  fourth  period  he  receives  a 
pen  and  pencil  set  with  his  name 
engraved  upon  it.  The  last  and 
final  period,  and  this  completes 
his  2ls  years  of  service,  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  Jr.  Executive  Lapel  Pin 
which  is  presented  at  a  banquet. 
If  he  stays  with  the  paper 
further  awards  follow. 

Upon  this  basis  the  program 
has  been  expanded  still  further. 

“When  one  of  our  Jr.  Execu¬ 
tives  graduates  from  high  school 
he  is  invited  to  come  into  our 
office  for  an  interview.  If  he  is 
not  going  on  to  college,  we  will 
urge  him  to  attend  one  of  the 
trade  schools,  so  that  he  may 
learn  a  trade.  If  this  is  beyond 
his  reach,  we  will  find  out  where 
he  would  like  to  work  in  Mun¬ 
cie.  The  various  manufacturing 
plants  have  been  contacted  and 
have  agreed  to  give  preference 
to  graduates  of  our  Jr.  Execu¬ 
tive  program,”  explained 
Tischer. 

Prestige  ‘Fringe  Benefits’ 

C.  B.  Williams,  circulation 
manager.  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  &  Courier,  detailed  an  ex¬ 
panded  scholarship  program 
“which  helps  us  to  keep  boys 
longer.” 

He  noted:  “This  spring  we 
made  an  announcement  which 
we  believe  will  give  us  even 
longer  periods  of  service.  From 
here  on  out  we  will  give  a  basic 
scholarship  of  $1,000  and  add 
$200  for  each  six  months  be¬ 
yond  two  years  service.” 

Williams  said  the  “fringe 
benefits”  of  the  scholarship 
scheme  w’ere  also  very  valuable 
to  his  newspaper.  School  prin¬ 
cipals,  local  business  men, 
parents,  were  all  involved  in  the 
awards  program.  Doors  opened 
everjnvhere,  as  a  result. 

He  said  that  business  and 
professional  city  men  were  in¬ 
vited  to  make  the  scholarship 


selections.  Their  participation 
was  publicized  with  pictures  and 
stories.  “They  all  consider  the 
program  a  wonderful  endeavor,” 
he  added. 

William  Jardine,  assistant 
circulation  director  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  is  a  man  who  believes  in 
carrier  recruitment  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  age.  He  told  the 
conference,  “For  what  it’s 
worth,  we  are  looking  ahead  12 
years.  We  made  a  test  of  writing 
a  personal  letter  to  every  mother 
of  a  new  baby  boy  in  our  area. 
“The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

‘CONGRATULATIONS ! 

We  hope  that  both  mother 
and  son  are  doing  well.  We’re 
especially  glad  to  hear  that 
it’s  a  new  baby  boy,  and  we 
hope  some  day  he  may  be 
interested  in  being  a  carrier 
salesman  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  or  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

‘So  that  Baby  won’t  forget, 
we’re  placing  his  name  on 
our  file  for  say  about  1979 
and  enclosing  his  Honorary 
Carrier  Salesman  bag.  May¬ 
be  he  can  use  it  to  keep  his 
pins  in  for  now.’  ” 

For  the  past  seven  months 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Bucks  County  Courier, 
Levittown,  Pa.  and  the  Burling¬ 
ton  County  Times  has  been  using 
company-owned  Volkswagens  as 
the  basic  mode  of  transportation 
for  district  managers. 

Grover  J.  Friend,  circulation 
director,  gave  the  conference  a 
run  down  on  costs.  “We  first 
started  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  company-owned  cars  when  it 
was  decided  that  our  car  allow¬ 
ance  had  to  be  increased  to 
meet  the  competition.  Other 
new'spapers  in  our  area  were 
paying  from  $25  to  $35  per 
week  with  one  company  paying 
all  liability  insurance  for  its 
men. 

Finance  Factors 

“We  asked  ourselves  this 
question,  at  $35  per  week  car 
allowance  plus  approximately 
$200  liability  insurance,  why 
couldn’t  we  operate  a  company- 
owned  fleet  more  economically? 
The  disadvantages  of  car  allow¬ 
ances  are:  high  cost;  many  cars 
not  in  running  condition;  men 
try  to  make  money  on  car  allow¬ 
ances. 

“After  a  study  on  cost  and 
advantages  of  company-owned 
cars,  we  decided  the  Volkswagen 
was  the  most  economical  car  we 
could  buy  and  operate.  Each  VW 
cost  the  company  $1,730.  Our 
gas  mileage  had  been  averaging 
1.25c  per  mile.  The  fleet  is 
driving  approximately  22,000 
miles  per  month. 

“Now,  how  about  reliability? 


So  far,  only  one  car  has  been  I 

down  for  a  period  of  two  days  * 

with  repairs  other  than  normal 
maintenance.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  we  have  derived  j; 

from  our  company  owned  cars: 
low  cost;  better  control  of  mile-  J 

age;  better  control  of  person¬ 
nel.”  ' 

Friend  also  detailed  the  many  i 

advantages  of  a  two-way  radio 
system  which  his  newspapers 
are  operating.  | 

•  j 

Ad  Staff  Realigned  ; 

For  Retail  Accounts  f 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  realignment  of  responsibili-  j 

ties  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  1 

the  Louisville  Times  has  been  ? 

announced  by  John  L.  Richards, 
director  of  advertising  sales.  | 

Maurice  Buchart  has  been  I 

named  assistant  retail  adver-  j 

tising  manager  and  Roger  Fultz  ! 

has  been  named  assistant  clas-  ; 

sified  advertising  manager.  j 

Since  1965,  Buchart  has  served  j 

as  a  retail  advertising  salesman.  I 

Fultz  joined  the  newspapers  in  { 

1957  as  a  retail  advertising 
salesman.  I 

Four  sales  managers  were  j 

named  in  the  retail  department 
They  are  James  Winnenberg, 
downtown  advertising;  Wallace  j 
Montfort,  Indiana  advertising 
and  special  sales;  Leo  Reynolds, 
suburban  advertising ;  and  Louis  i 
R.  Hollis,  gravure  advertising.  ; 

•  '! 

Strayton  Named  ‘j 

To  Ad,  PR  Post  j 

Robert  G.  Strayton  has  been  I 
named  to  the  new  post  of  direc-  | 
tor  of  merchandising  and  public  i! 
relations  for  the  electronic  data  I 
processing  division  of  Honey¬ 
well  Inc.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  the  division’s  advertising,  | 
public  relations,  sales  promotion  j 
and  exhibit  programs.  I 

Strayton  formerly  was  an  as¬ 
sociate  account  executive  with  i 
Honeywell’s  public  relations 
agency,  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  j 
Inc.  He  was  a  Navy  public  in-  ■ 
formation  officer.  | 

• 

Circulation  Errors  ' 

In  E&P  Year  Book  { 

Due  to  a  transposition  that  , 
escaped  notice  in  proofreading,  j 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  j 
International  Year  Book  for  j 
1967  gives  incorrect  circulation  | 
figures  for  the  Washington  1 
(D.C.)  Post.  The  ABC  figures  j 
as  of  Sept.  30,  1966  should  read  I 
as  follows:  Monday-Friday,  j 
455,825;  Saturday,  440,762;  j! 
Sunday,  574,751. 

The  circulation  fig;ure  given 
for  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Newt 
on  Sunday  also  is  incorrect.  The 
right  figure  is  936,410. 
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CL4SS1F1ED  CLIMC 

Promotion  Winners: 
How  Ideas  Clicked 

By  Stan  Finsness 

C.4M,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


We  reported  recently  on  the 
winners  of  the  E&P  and  Inter¬ 
national  Want  Ad  Week  promo¬ 
tion  awards.  Let’s  take  a  look 
at  the  imaginative  thinking  and 
the  planning  behind  these 
awards. 

First  place  for  International 
Want  Ad  Week  promotion  in  the 
25  to  50,000  circulation  group 
went  to  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald 
News  for  CAM  Jack  Azman’s 
“Mr.  Want  Ad” — a  character 
who  zipped  all  around  town  in 
his  “Resultmobile”. 

“Mr.  Want  Ad”  passed  out 
candy  to  all  the  kids  he  came 
across,  visited  residential  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  giving  out  certificates 
for  a  free  35  word  7-time  ad  in 
the  for  sale  classification, 
dropped  in  on  Joliet  Mayor  Ber- 
linsky  for  a  key  to  the  city  and 
a  Want  Ad  Week  proclamation 
and  generally  popped  up  all 
over  the  place. 

“Mr.  Want  Ad”  was  actually 
George  Fisk,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper,  who 
worked  out  printing  Classified 
pages  on  bedsheet  material. 
Hank  Obermayer,  copy  service 
manager,  handled  the  decorating 
of  the  Resultmobile  convertible. 

A  minimum  of  3  in-paper  ads 
a  day  plus  radio  commercials 
were  used  all  through  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  a  lot  of  Joliet  people 
got  acquainted  with  Classified 
ads. 

»  *  « 

‘Wally  the  Whale' 

First  place  in  the  50  to  100,000 
circulation  group  went  to  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  and  Morning  Star  for  CAM 
Jim  McComb’s  Want  Ad  Week 
promotion  that  covered  both 
family  want  ads  and  commercial 
business. 

The  first  phase  was  the  news¬ 
papers’  third  annual  “Wally  the 
Want  Ad  Whale”  coloring  con¬ 
test  with  kids  coloring  a  page 
from  the  paper  showing  many 
of  the  uses  every  family  might 
have  for  want  ads.  The  last 
panel  was  blank  and  the  young¬ 
sters  were  asked  to  draw  and 
color  some  item  their  family 
could  sell  through  a  want  ad. 
The  fill-ins  here  ran  the  gamut 
from  pets  to  toys  to  houses  and 
cars. 

More  than  1,000  entries  were 
received  and  as  in  past  years, 
according  to  McComb,  he  noticed 


a  definite  increase  in  family 
type  want  ad  business. 

The  second  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  centered  around  a  series 
of  testimonial  ads  from  com¬ 
mercial  accounts.  All  the  ads 
were  built  around  the  theme 
“Want  Ads  were  a  good  buy  in 
1849  •  .  .  they’re  a  BETTER 
BUY  TODAY”  says  .  .  .  They 
were  particularly  effective  be¬ 
cause  the  dates  used  in  the  ads 
were  1842  for  the  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
1849  for  Rockford  Auction  Serv¬ 
ice,  1891  for  Whitehead,  Inc., 
Realtors,  and  1936  for  Rockford 
Rambler. 

Praise  from  .Auclioneer 

Promotion  included  page  ban¬ 
ners,  drop-in  boxes  throughout 
the  paper  and  plenty  of  edito¬ 
rial  back-up. 

One  of  the  ads  in  the  series 
played  up  the  Rockford  Auction 
Service  and  reproduced  a  sale 
bill  from  1849  reading  “AUC¬ 
TION  SALE — having  sold  my 
farm  and  am  leaving  by  ox  team 
for  Oregon  territory  I  will  offer 
for  sale  on  March  1,  1849,  all 
of  my  personal  property  to  wit: 
all  of  my  ox  teams  (except  2 
teams.  Buck  and  Ben  and  Tom 
and  Jerry)  .  .  .” 

Col.  A.  Strawser,  subject  of 
the  newspapers’  testimonial  ad, 
said,  “Without  your  newspapers, 
I  would  have  to  hang  up  my  hat 
and  quit  auctioneering.” 

Interesting  tag-line  in  each  of 
the  promotion  ads:  “wherever 
there  is  a  newspaper,  people 
communicate  with  people 
through  want  ads.” 

*  *  * 

Teenage  Market 

Arthur  Hodgins,  CAM  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram,  took 
home  first  prize  for  Want  Ad 
Week  in  the  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  group. 

The  Telegram’s  1967  promo¬ 
tion  featured  Want  Ad  people 
who  love  the  good  life  with  the 
promotion  geared  to  reach  a 
vital  and  expanding  market — 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  teen¬ 
agers,  the  young  marrieds  and 
the  tw'ent-thirty  group  who 
think  young  and  want  the  good 
things  of  life  now.  Copy  said, 
“Want  Ads  will  help  you  achieve 
these  goals — it’s  your  market¬ 
place.” 

In  the  opening  full  page,  copy 


and  photographic  illustrations 
featured  youth  in  action.  Young 
people  with  dreams  and  Want 
.\ds  that  could  make  these 
dreams  come  true — F.4ST. 

During  the  week,  major  clas¬ 
sifications  were  featured  in  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisements;  again, 
geared  to  youth  and  action. 

The  .Automotive  promotion 
featured  Want  .Ad  people  who 
love  action.  Copy  featured  every¬ 
one  on  the  move,  from  the 
scooter  crowd  and  the  “top 
down”  fans,  to  the  touring  car 
cognoscenti. 

The  Help  advertisement  fea¬ 
tured  young  people  on  the  way 
up,  with  illustrations  including 
the  famous  teenage  musicians. 
The  Monkees.  Copy  and  illustra¬ 
tions  all  pointed  in  the  one  direc¬ 
tion — UP.  For  career  success, 
young  people  were  told  “Look 
in  the  Help  Wanted  pages”. 

Other  major  classification 
groups  were  covered,  too: 
Apartments  for  Rent,  .Articles 
for  Sale,  Real  Estate  for  Sale. 
It  was  a  good  and  solidly  inte¬ 
grated  campaign.  One  of  the 
few  these  days  that  is  really 
tuned  to  the  times  and  aimed  at 
an  important  marketplace — one 
we  can’t  afford  to  lose.  Appeals 
were  strong  and  sensible:  “Suc¬ 
cess”  .  .  .  “The  good  life”  .  .  , 
“save  money”  .  .  ,  through  the 
marketplace  that  serves  you 
best. 

• 

Bechtold  Named  Chief, 
RCA  News  Information 

Appointment  of  Henry  J. 
Bechtold  as  director.  News  and 
Information,  for  RCA  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Alexander  S.  Ry- 
lander,  staff  vicepresident.  News 
and  Information.  Bechtold  for¬ 
merly  was  manager.  News  Serv¬ 
ices. 

Rylander  also  announced  the 
appointments  of  Alvin  H.  Bishop 
Jr.,  as  manager,  News  and  In¬ 
formation-Southern  Region; 
Benjamin  I.  French  as  manager. 
Product  Information,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Shortal  as  manager,  New's 
Services. 

Bechtold  joined  RCA  in  1961 
as  a  staff  writer  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Affairs.  Before 
that,  he  served  as  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al. 

Bishop,  who  w’ill  make  his 
headquarters  in  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.,  has  been  with  RCA  since 
1961. 

French,  formerly  trade  news 
editor,  joined  RCA  in  1955. 
Prior  to  that,  he  served  as  a 
legislative  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Shortal  joined  RCA  in  1963 
from  Cities  Service  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  He  spent  12  years  with 
UPI. 


Classified  Ad 
Columns  Widened  ^ 
To  11  Picas  , 

I 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

The  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
recently  widened  its  classified 
advertising  columns  to  11  picas, 
up  from  the  9.9  pica  columns 
to  which  many  papers  have 
drifted  during  the  past  10  years. 

John  W.  Yuenger,  advertising 
director,  said  the  move  to  the 
nine-column  format  was  for 
pure  economic  reasons  and 
meant  smaller,  sans  serif  type 
which  was  harder  to  read  and 
“far  less  inviting  to  causal 
readership  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising.” 

While  newspapers  have  in¬ 
creased  news  type  for  ease  of 
readership,  he  explained,  they 
have  been  reducing  the  type  and 
column  size  in  the  back  pages. 

The  Press-Gazette  move  is  an 
obvious  attempt  to  increase 
want  ad  readership,  results  and 
usage. 

No  rate  increase  is  planned, 
although  the  change  could  cost 
in  excess  of  $13,000  in  the  first 
year,  Yuenger  said.  He  added: 

“We  no  longer  can  afford  to 
stand  by  and  watch  in  dismay 
as  throwaways  get  healthy  on 
want  ad  business,  as  radio  in¬ 
creases  free  want  ad  programs, 
and  as  grocery  outlets  place  con¬ 
venient  want  ad  bulletin  boards.”  'j 
• 

Classified  Manager 
Advertises  to  Staff 

Chicago 

When  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
ran  more  classified  lines  during 
June  than  the  morning  competi¬ 
tion,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Clas¬ 
sified  Manager  Joe  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  ran  an  ad  in  the  Sun- 
Times  personals  classification  ! 
which  read: 

“Congratulations  to  the  Sun-  I 
Times  classified  ad  staff.  Yon 
proved  you’re  the  best  by  run-  j 
ning  Chicago’s  largest  volume  j 
of  daily  full  run  classified  lines 
in  June.” 

The  ad  followed  a  coffee  and  . 
rolls  celebration  in  the  Sun- 
Times  classified  ad  department 

• 

Wins  Bar  Prize 

Dallas 

The  Houston  Post’s  criminal 
courthouse  reporter,  Phil  Mac- 
lin,  won  first  prize  of  $200  in 
the  press  category  of  the  annual 
Journalism  Awards  Competiti(m 
of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas.  Mac- 
lin  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hons-  ^ 
ton  Post  in  December,  1965, 
after  three  years  on  the  Vieks-  j 
burg  (Miss.)  Evening  Post 
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Copley  Newspapers 
publish  17  Hometown 
Daily  Newspapers 
in  California 
and  Illinois. 

San  Diego,  California 
The  San  Diego  Union 
Evening  Tribune 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  Daily  Review 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Monrovia  Daily  News-Post* 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 
Westchester  Star-News 

Sacramento,  California 
The  Sacramento  Union 

Northern  Illinois 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Elgin  Courier-News 
Joliet  Herald-News 

Springfield,  Illinois 
Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 

'The  Ring  of  Truth' 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


CopleyCoIor:  The  Daily 
News-Post,  a  Copley 
Newspaper  published  in 
Monrovia,  California, 
produces  CopleyCoIor— 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
newspaper  ad  preprints. 

The  Daily  News-Post  has 
the  only  web  offset  press  west 
of  Chicago  equipped  to 
run  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi. 


Coup  in  Greece  Makes 
UN  Reporter  an  Exile 


By  Edward  Rapetti 

Until  April  20  of  this  year, 
Spyridon  Granitsas  was  a  hard¬ 
working  correspondent  at  the 
United  Nations  for  three  Greek 
newspapers  and  the  Cyprus 
News  Agency.  Today  he  is  figur- 
tively  living  in  exile,  5,000  miles 
from  Greece,  in  a  modest  Man¬ 
hattan  apartment.  The  Telex 
machine,  his  only  link  to  Athens, 
has  been  removed  from  the 
comer  of  his  office-library.  It 
went  dead  without  notice  on  the 
night  before  Radio  Athens, 
under  Army  control,  announced 
the  new  Greek  government. 

Granitsas  is  one  of  many  jour¬ 
nalists  who  were  displaced,  vol¬ 
untarily  or  by  force,  when  the 
junta  took  power.  He  bears  no 
grudges — acknowledging  that  he 
is  more  fortunate  than  others 
who  have  been  jailed  or  forced 
to  flee  Greece  for  fear  of  re¬ 
prisal.  His  newspaper,  Elef- 
theria,  a  liberal,  anti-communist 
daily,  is  one  of  six  in  Athens 
that  ceased  publication  after  the 
coup.  Eleftheria  (Liberty)  and 
two  other  conservative  dailies, 
Kathimerini  and  Messimurini, 
were  closed  by  their  publishers 
rather  than  submit  to  govern¬ 
ment  censorship  or  outright  con¬ 
trol.  Two  pro-communist  news¬ 
papers  were  closed  by  the  junta 
and  their  staffs  were  arrested. 

George  Androulidakes,  editor 
of  Eleftheria  and  UPI’s  Athens 
correspondent,  was  arrested  and 
later  released  under  surveillance. 
Panos  Kokkas,  the  publisher  of 
Eleftheria  (founded  during  the 
Nazi  occupation,  1940-44)  fled  to 
Paris.  Staffers  of  the  paper  re¬ 
fused  a  government  proposal  to 
keep  it  going.  The  sixth  paper, 
Athinaiki,  also  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  after  the  arrest  of  the 
publisher. 

Forecast  the  Coup 

Prior  to  the  coup,  Granitsas 
had  filed  a  number  of  dispatches 
portending  the  event.  When  it 
happened  it  came  as  no  surprise, 
but  was,  nevertheless,  shocking 
to  him  and  his  colleagues. 

Granitsas  said  that  all  of  his 
dispatches  relating  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  coup  were  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  “controlled 
press.”  Walking  over  to  the  pile 
of  newspapers  he  pulled  out  the 
edition  published  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  coup  w’hich  carried  his 
dispatch  front-page,  under  the 
headline,  “Danger  of  Dictator¬ 
ship.”  Another  newspaper  later 
quoted  a  government  spokesman 


Spyridon  Granitsas 

who  called  the  reports:  “Quix¬ 
otic  bravery  against  a  non-exist¬ 
ent  danger  .  .  .  there  will  never 
be  a  dictatorship  in  Greece.” 

“There  are  those  who  blame 
the  ‘irresponsibility’  of  the 
Greek  press — having  too  much 
freedom — for  bringing  about  the 
coup.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite,” 
Granitsas  said.  Rising  to  his  feet 
and  sweeping  his  hand  up,  he 
said,  “The  LACK  of  freedom  of 
the  Greek  press  is  at  fault,  and 
the  fault  lies  in  previous  govern¬ 
ments’  controls  on  the  press.” 
Then  he  handed  this  reporter 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center’s  report  on  Press  Free¬ 
dom,  May,  1967.  “Look  at  this,” 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  marked 
passage  which  reads: 

Greece  ranked  lower  than  any 
other  'free'  country  in  Europe. 
Although  this  rating  was  for  the 
year  1966,  it  is  significant  that 
Greece  became  the  victim  of  a 
military  coup  on  April  21,  1967. 

Why  was  the  Greek  press, 
even  prior  to  the  coup,  “less 
free”  than  any  other  free  Euro¬ 
pean  nation’s  press? 

Granitsas  said  there  were  a 
number  of  historical  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  ability  of  the 
government,  any  Greek  govern¬ 
ment,  to  exert  influence  on  the 
press.  “One  of  the  primary  fac¬ 
tors  is  the  nature  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  another  the  monolithic 
church,”  he  said. 

“Only  Greeks  read  Greek.  Our 
alphabet  is  non-roman  and  the 
language  tends  to  become  eso¬ 
teric.  Anything  coming  in  from 
outside  must  be  completely  re¬ 
cast,  not  just  translated.  This 
situation  lends  itself  to  control 
from  various  places  and  pre¬ 
vents  wide  circulation  of  news¬ 


papers  outside  of  Greece.  Greek, 
like  Hebrew,  has  no  relative,  as 
the  Romance  and  Slavic  tongues 
have, 

“The  Greek  Orthodox  church 
also  can,  and  does,  exercise  some 
influence  on  the  press,  because 
more  than  90  percent  of  our 
people  belong  to  it.  There  are 
no  other  voices.  This  applies  to 
Greek-language  papers  in  other 
countries,  too,”  he  added. 

Official  Pressures 

“Add  to  that  the  pressures 
exerted  by  individual  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who,  at  being  dis¬ 
pleased  with  such  and  such  dis¬ 
patch  from  New  York  or  Bel¬ 
grade,  will  issue  a  complete 
denial  of  even  documented  fact. 
Of  course,  the  controlled  press 
goes  right  along  with  him.  I  had 
been  harassed — and  can  docu¬ 
ment  this — and  offered  govern¬ 
ment  jobs  (to  “silence”  me)  be¬ 
fore  the  coup.  Even  now'  I  could 
be  w'orking,  but  I  w’ill  not  sur¬ 
render  my  independence  to  any 
government,”  he  said. 

Prior  to  the  coup  nearly  all 
Greek  newspapers  received  some 
form  of  subsidy  —  including 
loans,  job  printing,  advertising, 
and  in  some  cases,  direct  pay¬ 
ments.  Influence  was  peddled  by 
this  support  or  the  lack  of  it. 
But,  now  the  junta’s  control  is 
complete  and  absolute.  Reporters 
have  been  warned  that  they  are 
“responsible”  for  everything 
they  w'rite. 

The  total  circulation  of  Greek 
newspapers  was  roughly  1  mil¬ 
lion  before  the  coup.  Reports 
indicate  that  circulation  has 
generally  dropped.  Greece’s  8.5 
million  citizens  depend  almost 
entirely  on  newspapers,  which 
Granitsas  said,  was  the  only  true 
forum  of  opinion.  “All  they  have 
left  is  the  coffeehouse  for  free 
exchange  of  ideas.  The  radio 
was  never  a  truly  free  entity 
even  before  the  coup.” 

“Whatever  was  wrong  with 
the  Greek  press  will  not  be 
solved  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,”  he  added.  One  of  the 
most  disheartening  things  about 
the  whole  affair  is  that  we  were 
just  starting  to  move  when  this 
happened.”  Granitsas  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  plans  for  a  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  studying  international 
journalism  that  have  been  sus¬ 
pended.  I  have  worked  for  many 
newspapers,  Eleftheria,  the  main 
one,  was  very  much  like  your 
Herald  Tribune.  We  had  5  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  which  is 
many  for  such  a  small  circula¬ 
tion  (30,000)  as  compared  to 
the  U.S.  papers.  The  pay  was 
not  very  high  but  the  papers 
were  never  closed  to  any  contri¬ 
bution,  and  that  is  important. 
Foreign  news  is  terribly  impor¬ 
tant  for  Greece,  more  so  than 


in  many  countries  its  size.  Even 
for  small  papers  it  is  important 
to  have  correspondents  in  the 
world  capitals.  There  are  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  stories  to  be 
picked  up  that  are  beyond  the 
interest  or  scope  of  the  wire 
services  and  the  international 
newspapers  that  many  of  our 
papers  have  relied  upon  in  past. 

Could  Practice  Law 

Until  the  coup,  Eleftheria  was 
the  leading  liberal  voice  in 
Athens.  Now,  Granitsas  and  his 
colleagues,  like  Solon  Condomi- 
tros  of  the  conservative  paper, 
Kathimerini,  are  pondering  the 
fate  of  Greece  without  the  free 
access  to  the  world  beyond  its 
borders. 

Granitsas  has  an  impressive 
list  of  credentials.  He  is  a  1948 
graduate  of  Athens  Law  School, 
and  a  UNESCO  fellow  in  Mass 
Media  (1950).  He  studied  at  the 
Columbia  University  School  of 
International  Affairs  (1953-54) 
and  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  (Ford  Foundation  Fellow 
in  advanced  International  Re¬ 
porting  (1963-64).  He  served  in 
the  Greek  Army  (1947-49). 
From  1945  to  1955  he  was  Par¬ 
liamentary  correspondent  for 
Radio  Athens  and  a  free-lance 
in  London,  Paris,  Canada  and 
the  U.N.  He  had  been  Elef- 
theria’s  correspondent  since 
1955.  His  wife  is  a  photojour¬ 
nalist  who  formerly  was  with 
the  German  Foreign  service. 

• 

Insurance  Awards 
Entries  Close  Sept.  15 

Chicago 

Closing  date  for  entries  in  the 
National  Association  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Insurers  1967  Public 
Service  Awards  is  midnight 
Sept.  15. 

The  awards  are  made  annually 
when  warranted,  one  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  press  and  one  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  trade  press,  for  articles 
about  property  and  casualty 
insurance.  Each  winner  receives 
$.500  and  a  plaque. 

Entries  should  be  mailed  to 
Roger  Dove,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers,  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 
• 

School  Survey 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Because  of  its  interest  in 
youth  activities  and  their 
opinions,  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  recently  reprinted  results  of 
a  survey  of  South  Bend  Central 
High  School’s  newspaper  of  the 
entire  student  body.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  questioned  about 
their  opinions  on  racial  issues, 
the  draft,  Vietnam,  and  inter¬ 
racial  marriage. 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  is 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Futures  are  bright  in  New  England!  In  Meriden,  Connecticut,  In¬ 
ternational  Silver  Co.  is  making  progress  on  plans  to  build  a  300,000- 
sq.-ft.  plant  on  a  57-acre  tract.  Meanwhile,  not  far  away  on  a  sunny 
beach,  construction  is  well  under  way  on  sand  castles  which  will  give 
employment  to  two  active  minds,  four  hands,  twenty  fingers  and  per¬ 
haps  some  toes.  There’s  a  symbol  of  New  England’s  growth! 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Of  course,  availability  of  markets,  transportation,  financing  and  raw 
materials  contribute  to  New  England’s  building  boom.  Add  to  this 
a  healthy  climate,  attractive  living  conditions  and  superior  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  and  the  result  is  a  steady  supply  of  manpower 
necessary  for  today’s  increasingly  sophisticated 
industry.  This  dynamic  economy  is  nurtured,  too, 
by  the  nation’s  most  intensive  newspaper  cov-  ^  Jjk 
erage,  which  also  promotes  its  highest  per-  A/  ^ 

household  food  sales!  Whether  you’re  building  ^ 
or  selling,  newspaper-reading  New  England  pro-  ^  * 

vides  a  climate  for  success!  du  A' 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&E) 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 
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Religion  Reporters 
Cite  Cassels,  UPI 


Louis  Cassels,  vetoian  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaperman  and  reli¬ 
gion  editor  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  was  awarded  the 
Supple  Memorial  Award  of  the 
Religious  Newswriters  Associa¬ 
tion  for  excellence  in  the  field 
of  religion  reporting. 

The  award  was  presented  to 
Cassels  at  the  19th  annual  Sup¬ 
ple  Award  dinner,  given  July  6 
by  the  New  York  Times  in  one 
of  its  private  dining  rooms. 

Jack  Hume,  religion  editor, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  James  0.  Supple 
Memorial  Fund,  presented  a  ci¬ 
tation  and  a  check  for  $100. 
Hume  is  first  vicepresident  of 
the  Religious  Newswriters  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  slated  to  succeed 
David  Runge,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  w’ho  completes  a  two- 
year  term  as  president  in  1968. 

Memorializ4‘s  Supple 

The  award  was  established  as 
a  memorial  to  James  O.  Supple, 
religion  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  (now  the  Sun-Times),  who 
was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash 
in  the  Far  East  in  1950  while 
on  his  way  to  cover  the  Korean 
War  for  his  newspaper. 

Nearly  35  religion  writers 
representing  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  news  services  attended 
the  convention  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel.  The  Associated 
Press  and  Time  and  Life  were 
hosts  at  two  luncheons  for  the 
group.  Members  will  be  polled 
as  to  their  wishes  for  next  year’s 
meeting  place.  Leaders  plan  a 
more  extensive  program  than 
usual  next  year  to  mark  the 
20th  year  of  the  association. 
The  secretary  is  William  Folger, 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express, 
and  the  treasurer  is  Wesley 
French,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountaht  News. 

Veteran  I'PI  Man 

Louis  Cassels,  45,  a  native  of 
Ellenton,  S.C.,  is  a  graduate  of 
Duke  University,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  the 
student  newspaper.  Upon  his 
graduation  in  1942,  he  joined 
the  United  Press  in  New  York, 
and  has  served  the  service  con¬ 
tinuously  since  except  for  war¬ 
time  service  as  an  Air  Force 
communications  and  intelligence 
officer. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  in  1947  and  be¬ 
came  overnight  editor.  Since 
1954,  he  has  been  assigned  to 
the  day  news  desk,  and  he  has 


Louis  Cassels 


been  a  member  of  the  UPI  staff 
at  every  national  political  con¬ 
vention  since  1952. 

In  addition  to  writing  on  reli¬ 
gion,  Cassels  attends  White 
House  news  conferences  and  re¬ 
ports  on  atomic  energy  develop¬ 
ments  and  news  of  education  and 
economics.  For  distinguished  in¬ 
terpretive  reporting  on  educa¬ 
tion  (1959-60),  Cassels  received 
the  School  Bell  Award  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

How  He  Began 

He  began  his  religion  cover¬ 
age  a  number  of  years  ago  when 
he  learned  that  more  than  half 
of  all  Americans  are  affiliated 
with  churches  and  synagogues. 

“It  occurred  to  me  that  we 
were  thoroughly  covering  news 
of  science,  movies,  tv  and  many 
fields  outside  general  news,”  he 
explained.  “Why  not  religion?” 

A  column  called  “Christmas 
Story”  brought  Cassels  the 
Christopher  Award  in  1956.  In 
the  same  year  he  received  the 
Faith  and  Freedom  Award  of 
Religious  Heritage  of  America 
for  outstanding  coverage  of  reli¬ 
gion  news.  He  covered  the  his¬ 
toric  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to 
the  United  Nations  in  1965. 

Cassels  is  the  author  of  three 
hooks  on  religion,  all  published 
by  Doubleday:  “Christian  Pri¬ 
mer”  (1964),  “What’s  the  Dif¬ 
ference?”  (1965),  “Your  Bible” 
(1966). 

• 

Traffic  Manager 

The  S.  R.  Leon  Company  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Williams  as  manager  of 
its  traffic  department.  Williams 
had  been  traffic  manager  of  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  and  be¬ 
fore  that  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


General  Tells  Of  News  Days 


Turlock,  Calif. 

When  Major  General  John  S. 
Patton,  USAF,  returned  here  as 
high  school  commencement 
speaker  he  included  a  visit  to 
the  Turlock  Journal  in  his  itin¬ 
erary. 

For  he  was  newspaperboy, 
sports  writer  and  reporter  for 
the  Journal  in  the  days  before 
World  War  II,  he  recalled. 

Turlock  buzzed  with  big  stor¬ 
ies  in  the  era  when  the  McDow¬ 
ells  took  over  the  Journal,  he 
recalled,  referring  to  Cliff  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  current  manager  of  UPI 
Newspictures,  and  Jack  McDow'- 
ell,  who  w’on  a  Pulitzer  and  is 
now  San  Francisco  Examiner 
political  writer. 

The  news  included  three  mur¬ 


ders,  a  railroad  wreck  and  a 
truck  smashup.  The  city  calmed 
when  the  McDowells  left,  he 
said. 

“Jack  and  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  rounded  up  the  husband  of 
one  woman  who  was  killed,  in¬ 
terviewed  him  and  held  him  as 
a  suspect  for  police,”  said  Pat¬ 
ton. 

The  visitor  talked  sports  with 
Will  Keener,  sports  editor,  and 
chatted  about  boyhood  friends 
with  Clarence  Mattox,  Journal 
foreman  and  a  boyhood  neigh¬ 
bor. 

While  talking  with  newsboys, 
General  Patton  claimed  the 
largest  route  of  his  day  with 
155  subscribers.  A  dozen  boys 
now  cover  the  area. 


Editors  Say  It’s  Worth  It 
To  Send  A  Man  to  Vietnam 


The  cost  of  sending  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  to  Vietnam  is  money  well 
spent,  in  the  view  of  several  edi¬ 
tors  who  were  queried  for  a 
report  to  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors. 

Arrangements  for  the  war  as¬ 
signment  are  made  by  commu¬ 
nicating  with  Phil  G.  Goulding, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Public  Affairs,  at  the 
Pentagon,  Washington. 

The  Detroit  News’  managing 
editor,  John  O’Brien,  said  four 
staff  reporters  have  been  sent 
to  Vietnam,  the  last  three  con¬ 
secutively,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,000  a  month  per  man  for 
maintenance. 

A  young  w’oman  reporter 
stayed  in  Vietnam  seven  months, 
fell  in  love,  was  married  in 
Hong  Kong  and  resigned  from 
the  News.  “These  are  the  perils 
of  war,”  O’Brien  noted. 

The  air  fare,  roundtrip  from 
Washington  to  Saigon,  is  about 
$1,800,  first  class.  Detroit  News 
men,  O’Brien  explained,  recom¬ 
mend  a  first  class  ticket,  other¬ 
wise  it  takes  three  or  four  days 
in  Saigon  to  recover  from  the 
flight. 

Keep  a  Room  in  Saigon 

It’s  cheaper  to  keep  a  man  in 
the  field,  covering  the  war,  but 
the  News  maintains  a  room  in 
Saigon  even  though  the  reporter 
may  be  absent  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time. 

Most  of  the  copy  is  sent  home 
via  air  mail  special  delivery.  It’s 
not  only  cheaper  than  cable, 
O’Brien  said,  but  there  is  rarely 
any  urgency  for  the  story. 

“There  is  no  lack  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  next  assignment,” 
the  News’  managing  editor  con¬ 
cluded. 


Leverett  G.  Richards,  military 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  who  recently  spent  six  weeks 
in  Vietnam,  went  there  with  two 
other  editors  on  a  tour  arranged 
with  the  help  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  preliminaries,  he  advised, 
include  two  shots  for  plague  a 
month  apart.  He  went  on  bomb¬ 
ing  missions  and  toured  20  ham¬ 
lets,  patrolled  with  troops  and 
attended  briefings  with  high- 
level  officers. 

$2,000  for  Whole  Trip 

The  cost  was  $2,000  and  Rich¬ 
ards  commented,  “I  think  no 
amount  of  money  could  buy 
the  readership  these  articles 
evoked.” 

Two  staffers  from  the  Dubu¬ 
que  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 
have  been  in  the  war  zone 
within  a  year,  each  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000.  After  clearing  through 
the  Defense  Department,  travel 
arrangements  were  made 
through  the  local  travel  bureau, 
Managing  Editor  James  A. 
Geladas  reported. 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
sent  a  man  to  Guam  to  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  B-52 
bomber  group.  Arrangements 
were  made  through  McCoy  Air 
Force  Base  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  then  to  Eighth  Air 
Force  Headquarters.  All  ex¬ 
penses,  including  transportation, 
were  paid  by  the  newspaper. 


A  Correction 

A  dropped  line  in  a  story  from 
Toronto  (E&P,  July  1)  resulted 
in  the  erroneous  statement  that 
the  Globe  &  Mail  is  a  Thomson 
newspaper. 
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too  loose! 


(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100"/o  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation, this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster  — now 

in  use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation  — is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  jBHhi 

builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,N.Y.  54,  N.Y.  I  I 


o 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


A  Breath  of  Sprightly  Layout 

W  SUFFOLK# SUN 


SUFFOLK#  SUN 


Lottery,  Labor  Low 
Close  Legislature 


Court  Weighs  Suffolk  Board's  Duties 


Gambling  Effect 
Debated  Here 


$30.6  Million 
Order  Goes 
To  Grumman 


Flaming  Protest 


V(flo9*  Dtctfom 

Red  Kidnaps,  Sabotage 
Fail  to  Stop  S.  Viet  Vote 


HolHvilh 


fif  Strike 
Threatened 


UUStudMh 
Plon  Boycott 


SEATO  Members  Bicker 
Over  How  to  Fight  Reds 


Three  Men  Arrested 
In  Firebombing 


Only  One  Man 
Responds  to  Cry 


Brookhaven  Rejects 
Town  Attorney  Plan 


He  Fights  Wolves,  Cold  to  Live 


The  telephone  in  Hotline,  the  Sun’s  version  of  Action 
Line,  is  an  eye-grabbing  red. 

Focal  points  in  the  page  in  upper  left  are  accented 
better  than  in  the  page  in  upper  right.  A  news  editor 
is  off  to  a  good  start  if  he  can  spot  commanding 
elements  in  the  four  corners  of  a  page.  Here  the  art 
on  the  Flaming  Protest  is  counter-balanced  well  by 
the  kicker-combination  on  the  Bush  Pilot  in  bottom 
right.  Frequently  page  one  is  adorned  with  a  full-color 
picture  and  the  daily  comic  strips  on  the  back  page 
of  a  section  are  colored. 

Hotline  is  fixed  in  column  1,  an  approach  which 
closes  the  focal  points  in  upper  left  and  in  bottom 
left.  But  Hotline  is  a  fantastically  popular  feature 
and  probably  deserves  that  position. 

Body  type  in  these  pages  is  laid  out  in  a  somewhat 
zig-zag  fashion,  which  isn’t  the  l)est  way  to  enhance 
readability.  In  the  page  in  upper  left,  the  No.  1  story 
reaches  deep  into  column  4,  then  wraps  in  two  shallow 
joints  in  column  5  and  6.  The  type  on  South  Viet  vote 
and  Firebombing  likewise  wraps  in  irregular  joints. 
The  page  in  upper  right  does  a  better  job  of  squaring 
type  masses  into  patterns  of  horizontal  rectangles. 

A  few  ornamental  devices  are  used:  Check-marks 
between  Hotline  items,  Ben  Day  rules  atop  and  below 
the  Index  and,  in  upper  right,  a  reverse  on  Feedback. 
Reverses  tend  to  muddy  a  page,  and  research  says 
black  type  on  white  (or  gray)  background  is  easier 
to  read  than  white  type  on  black  background. 

Chunks  of  body  type  are  set  boldface,  as  are  captions. 
These  devices  also  water  down  the  sparkling  contrast 
that  results  from  rich,  black  headline  type,  white 
space,  and  the  gray  of  body  type. 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Fdiloriul  con^ullanl. 

Copley  liitemulioiial  Corporulioii 


The  Suffolk  Sun,  established  by  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  November  of  1966  in  Deer  Park,  N.  Y., 
brought  a  breath  of  sprightly  typograpy  to  that  com- 
jietitive  area — the  Suffolk  County  part  of  Long  Island. 

The  format  is  six  column,  the  measure  used  on  page  1, 
page  3  (which  is  called  a  second  front  page),  editorial 
page,  op-ed  page,  page  1  of  sports  and  page  1  of 
women's.  Column  rules  and  in  some  cases  cutoffs  are 
sunk. 

The  resulting  white  space,  with  abundant  air  above 
and  lielow  headlines  and  between  lines  of  headlines, 
gives  the  pages  a  bright,  easy-to-read  look. 

Something  like  36  points  of  white  space  is  used 
lieneath  the  nameplate.  This  is  helpful  to  the  reader. 
A  12-point  slug  above  the  cutoff  of  the  nameplate  would 
give  the  page  still  additional  breathing  space.  Likewise, 
a  12-point  slug  above  cutoffs  where  body  type  wraps 
to  the  right  would  provide  a  pleasing  pause  for  the  eye. 

White  space  is  not  wasted  space.  National  advertisers 
discovered  that  a  long  time  ago.  Some  newspapers 
shoehorn  heads,  body,  art  and  captions  into  pages  on 
the  apparent  belief  that  a  page  with  30  stories  has 
twice  the  appeal  of  a  page  with  15,  regardless  of  the 
reader’s  struggle  in  wading  through  clutter. 

These  pages  are  uncluttered.  Each  contains  14 
elements,  counting  every  story  and  piece  of  art  as 
one  element. 

The  sunburst  in  the  nameplate  is  a  golden  yellow. 
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^^abaedeker  to 
the  far-away  places 
■  inyowrown 
backyard. 


*^ucotiId 
win  $1000. 


America’s  only  authentic 
Dutch  windmill.  200 
year*  old,  120  feet  high, 
it  was  recently  transplanted 
from  The  Netherlands  to  ^ 
Windmill  Island, 
Holland,  Michigan. 


Remind  your  readers  about  those  often-overlooked  scenic  or 
historic  spots  right  in  or  near  your  own  home  town.  Places 
they  can  drive  to  in  a  few  hours. 

Then  enter  your  article  in  our  2nd  Annual  Ttavel  Writing 
Contest  for  weekly  newspapers,  co-sponsored  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
American  Oil  Company. 

Any  weekly  newspaper  travel  writer  in  the  continental 
United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  may  win  the  first  prize 
of  $1000.  An  additional  award  of  $100  will  go  to  the  winner 
in  each  state.  (Last  year’s  national  winner  was  Rosalie  Phil- 


lippi  of  the  Santa  Rosa  [Calif.]  News  Herald.)  All  travel 
articles  published  in  your  newspaper  in  1967  through  Sep¬ 
tember  30th  are  eligible.  Submit  as  many  as  you  like. 

Send  your  articles  to  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale,  Illinois  62901.  You’ll  be  backing  the  President’s 
“Discover  America”  program  in  a  unique  way  by  talking 
up  your  own  home  town.  And  you’ll  provide  a  real 
service  to  your  readers.  You  might  even  collect 
a  fringe  benefit.  AMKRICAN  OIL  COMPANY 

That  $1000. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  DOCUMENTARY 


Tv  News  Crew  Toils 
In  Africa-on-Subway 


EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER  Jim  Fleming  checks  out  film  to  be  used 
in  the  final  four  hour  special  "Africa"  to  be  shown  on  the  ABC 
television  network  in  September  with  Producer  Dick  Siemanowski, 
and  ABC  special  projects  producer,  Blaine  Littell. 


For  a  small  corps  of  newsmen 
and  technicians,  the  w’hole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa  lies  at  the  end 
of  a  subway  ride. 

In  a  not-too-modern  office 
building  across  Broadway  from 
the  ultra-modern  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  Lincoln  Center 
they  go  about  a  prodigious  task 
of  reporting  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
depth  journalism. 

A  year-long  occupation,  it 
could  get  dull  and  monotonous 
for  the  crew  except  for  the  at¬ 
tention  they  all  must  give  to 
the  daily  run  of  headlines  these 
days  from  the  Africa  that  is  in 
turmoil  politically,  socially  and 
economically. 

Calmly  they  assemble  what 
will  be  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
news  documentaries  ever  pro¬ 
duced  for  television.  Just  a  little 
over  a  year  ag^  the  work  began 
with  the  encouragement  of  the 
top  people  at  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  with  the 
blessings  of  the  ABC  News 
organization. 

For  250  days  teams  of  writers 
and  cameramen  recorded  every¬ 
thing  of  interest  they  found  in 
the  40  or  more  governmental 
entities  of  the  once  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent.  They  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  from  Suez  to  Capetown, 
from  Dakar  to  Zanzibar. 

4  Hours  on  tv 

Today  the  Africa  Project 
staff  in  the  ABC  News  shop 
have  at  their  fingertips  hundreds 
of  reels  of  film,  almost  all  in 
color,  from  which  to  draw  the 
illustrations  for  a  commentary 
that  fills  four  hours  of  air  time. 
The  special  narrator  will  be 
Gregory  Peck,  the  movie  star. 

It  took  a  lot  of  journalistic 
skill  to  compile  this  exhaustive 
documentary  on  a  continent.  The 
executive  producer,  James  Flem¬ 
ing,  is  a  man  of  considerable 
talents  in  news  reporting,  origi¬ 
nally  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
station  (WGN)  and  for  CBS 
from  North  Africa  in  World 
War  II. 

One  of  Fleming’s  chief  aides, 
with  title  of  producer,  is  Rich¬ 
ard  F,  Siemanowski,  whom  some 
newspapermen  will  recall  from 
his  days  as  a  police  reporter  for 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News 
Journal  (in  1950)  or  as  a  drama 
and  film  critic  for  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  before 
he  planted  himself  in  tv.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  Dick  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  several  notable  news 
and  dramatic  shows. 

As  director  of  creative  pro- 
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duction  for  ABC  News,  the 
former  Life  photographer,  Eliot 
Elisofon,  has  supervised  the  pic¬ 
ture-taking  by  the  nine  camera 
crews  and  worked  closely  with 
Fleming  and  Blaine  Littell  on 
the  selection  of  material  for 
"Africa.” 

Constantly  updated  to  keep  in 
tune  with  the  current  events  in 
the  Congo,  Nigeria  and  else¬ 
where,  the  documentary  is  now 
scheduled  for  its  premiere  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  10,  from  7  to 
11  p.m.  on  the  ABC  network. 
The  3M  Company  has  signed 
up  for  half  of  the  sponsorship 
and  ABC  executives  believe  a 
second  sponsor  will  be  obtained. 

Recent  developments  in  the 
African  nations  that  have  com¬ 
peted  with  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  for  front  page  play 
in  newspapers  have  reawakened 
a  lively  interest  in  the  docu¬ 
mentary. 

Picture  Material  Offered 

Complementing  the  tv  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  general  public, 
there  will  be  four  one-hour  day¬ 
time  telecasts  and  coordinated 
instructional  programs  for 
school  systems. 

Other  byproducts  from  the 
massive  library  of  films  include 
supplies  of  illustrative  material 
to  magazines  and  newspapers  in 
the  preparation  of  articles  on 
any  of  the  African  countries. 

A  more  frequent  cause  of  ex¬ 
citement  for  Jim  Fleming  has 
been  the  requests  from  ABC 
News  for  films  bearing  on  a 
“hot”  situation  story.  Almost 
without  fail  his  crew  has  come 
up  with  film  strips  which  were 
made  a  year  ago  but  meet  the 
exacting  demand  of  a  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  timeliness. 

When  Biafra  broke  away 
from  Nigeria  recently,  ABC 
News  could  boast  it  had  prime 
material  on  the  I  BO  leader,  Lt. 
Col.  Odumegwu  Ojukwu  before 
any  other  network  could  fly 
back  films  from  Africa. 

Thanks  to  Newsmen 

Getting  all  of  the  films  they 
wanted  called  for  industry  as 
well  as  ingenuity  and  diplo¬ 
macy,  Fleming  said.  In  Kenya, 
for  example,  it  was  necessary  to 
invoke  the  help  of  William 
Attwood,  the  present  Cowles 
editor-in-chief  who  was  ambas¬ 
sador  to  that  country  and  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  its 
leaders. 

Newsmen  from  all  media  re¬ 
ceived  Fleming’s  thanks  for 


opening  doors  to  the  camera 
crews  and  for  helping  the  writ¬ 
ers  to  be  accurate. 

Operations  geared  to  a  tight 
schedule  began  to  move  more 
easily,  Fleming  recalled,  after 
the  project  directors  learned  to 
recognize  an  African  official’s 
gracious  “yes”  as  a  turndown, 
and  then  pulled  some  strings. 

In  one  scene,  which  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  final  version  of  the 
documentary,  an  important  Af¬ 
rican  newsmaker  is  berating  an 


Bloomington,  Ill. 

“Today’s  reporter  can’t  sat¬ 
isfy  the  public  with  a  recitation 
of  names  on  the  police  blotter; 
the  public  wants  to  know  why 
that  list  is  longer  or  shorter 
than  it  was  last  year,”  Thomas 
Dygard,  chief  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  told  aspiring  young  jour¬ 
nalists  here  (July  7). 

Speaking  at  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School  Journalism 
Institute  News  Conference 
awards  dinner,  Dygard  added, 
explaining  the  “why”  of  today’s 
news  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  modern  news¬ 
man. 

“People  don’t  believe  what 
they  read  and  hear  these  days. 
They  don’t  understand  what 
they  read  either,”  he  added,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  complexity  of 
modern  events,  such  as  space 
travel  and  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment. 

“Today’s  reporter  has  to 
know  things  that  yesterday’s 
reporter  never  dreamed  of. 
Everything  these  days  is  back¬ 
yard  news — China,  the  Congo, 


American  reporter  in  harsh 
terms.  It  was  all  intended  for 
local  political  effect,  Fleming 
explained.  The  government 
leader  and  the  newsmen  were 
the  best  of  friends. 

In  all,  Africa  Project  is  a  $2 
million  production.  Jim  Fleming 
said  he  would  like  to  take  his 
wife  to  see  the  two-hour  long 
“Dr.  Zhivago”  after  he  finishes 
the  editing  of  the  two  million 
feet  of  movies  from  Africa. 


Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East.” 

Not  only  do  reporters  have 
to  tell  “what”  and  “why,”  he 
said,  but  also  they  have  to  hold 
the  people’s  confidence. 

To  a  public  more  educated,  in¬ 
formed,  and  cynical  than  ever 
before,  he  maintained,  “criti¬ 
cism  is  too  often  more  attractive 
— more  credible — than  the  dis¬ 
comforting  facts  of  a  matter.” 

He  cited  news  reports  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  Warren 
Commission  as  examples  of  what 
he  calls  “the  ostrich  complex.” 
If  readers  don’t  like  the  facts 
presented  to  them,  they  call  the 
facts  lies  and  look  for  other, 
more  satisfying  explanations. 

In  the  case  of  the  Warren 
Commission  report,  Dygard 
said,  more  people  have  read  the 
attacks  on  the  commission’s  re¬ 
port  than  have  read  the  actual 
report.  They  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  “a  lone  little  man 
with  a  rifle  and  a  warped  view 
of  history”  could  commit  such 
an  earth-shaking  crime,  so 
therefore  “it  (the  assassination) 
must  have  been  a  conspiracy.” 
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Reporter’s  Task:  Make  People 
Believe  the  News  They  Read 
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Making  the  Bard  a  bargain  is 
a  happy  result  of  the  business 
we’re  in.  We  turn  trees  into 
paper.  Lots  of  trees  into  moun¬ 
tains  of  paper.  We  make  good 
paper.  But  we  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  make  good  paper  at 
a  price  lowenough  so  publishers 
can  print  Shakespeare  for  75(. 
OrShaw  fora  coupleof  shillings. 
Or  Quixote(in  comics)fora  quar¬ 
ter.  Our  paper  is  what  you  read 
from  in  newspapers,  catalogs, 
phone  books,  mass  magazines. 
Miles  of  it,  every  day,  get  covered 
with  billions  of  words  that  mil- 


offer  a  reliable  source  of  supply  at  a  stable 
price  under  almost  any  world  situation. 
*  Paper  made  from  wood  probably  dates 
back  to  the  first  century.  The  process  that 
was  forerunner  of  today's  paper  industry 
was  apparently  developed  by  a  Chinese 
nobleman,  Ts’ai  Lun.  *  The  paper  we  make 
each  day,  if  folded  into  newspaper-size 
sheets,  would  make  a  pile  five  miles  high. 
Two  of  our  high  speed  machines  alone 
churn  out  700  tons  of  newsprint  every  day. 


Shakespeare’s  “Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was 
first  published  about  1605  in  Quarto  edi¬ 
tion.  The  cost  was  £1,  about  $25  in  today's 
money.  A  paperback  edition  of  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew”  published  this  year  sells  for 


lions  of  people  translate  into 
ideas.Makingpaperforpeopleis 
the  business  of  Great  Northern. 


PAPER  COMPANY 


75(.  *  Great  Northern  owns  over  two-and- 
a-quarter  million  acres  of  timberland  and 
draws  on  at  least  5  million  additional 
acres.  These  vast  resources  enable  us  to 


For  free  copy  of  “The  Wisdom  of  William  Shakespeare”,  write  us  on 
your  business  letterhead.  Dept.  A2G3, 522  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.  1 0036. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


APPROACHES  TO  YOUTH 


Uy  Rick  Friedman 


How  can  a  newspaper  attract 
younger  readership? 

We  have  been  observing  two 
approaches  to  this  area  of  news : 
the  development  of  a  youth 
page;  and  coverage  of  activities 
throughout  an  entire  newspaper. 

The  former  centered  around 
Dodie  Murphy,  a  19-year-old  on 
the  Newton  New  Jersey  Sunday 
Herald.  In  1964,  Dodie  came  out 
of  the  first  graduating  class  of 
Blair  Summer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  a  six-week  program  put 
together  by  Anthony  Cassen  of 
Blair  Academy  (E&P,  Aug.  15, 
1964,  p.  15).  She  had  gone  there 
on  a  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
scholarship. 

Dodie  was  a  junior  at  Notre 
Dame  High  School,  Trenton. 
She  was  news  editor  of  her  high 
school  paper,  the  Coronet,  and 
a  correspondent-photographer 
for  “Teen  Times,”  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times. 

“I  had  been  attracted  to  jour¬ 
nalism  by  Sister  Mary  Jacinta, 
moderator  of  my  high  school 
newspaper  and  presently  dean  of 
admissions  at  Georgian  Court 
College,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,”  Dodie 
told  us.  “Also,  by  Pat  Colonna 
Fake,  then  editor  of  ‘Teen 
Times.’  Pat  encouraged  me  to 
look  for  a  story  in  everything  I 
did  and  gave  me  ideas  for  stories 
when  I  first  started  my  teen 
page  for  the  Herald.” 

Close  to  Roots 

When  Dodie  came  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  September,  1966,  she  was 
as  close  to  the  roots  of  teen 
journalism  as  one  could  be.  (Be¬ 
tween  high  school  and  Newton, 
she  spent  one  semester  at  St. 
Bonaventure  University,  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  journalism  major.) 

Dodie  started  out  on  the  Her¬ 
ald,  a  twice-weekly  newspaper 
(17,463  ABC  Thursday;  12,629 
ABC  Sunday),  as  an  editorial 
assistant  to  Mrs.  Vera  Gibson, 
the  social  news  editor,  and  to 
anyone  else  who  needed  her.  She 
wrote  sports  stories,  assisted  in 
proofreading,  operated  the 
switchboard,  held  copy  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  etc. 

For  the  first  four  months, 
she  wrote  social  items,  occa¬ 
sional  features  and  news  stories. 
During  this  time — October,  to 
be  exact — Marlin  S.  Morgan, 
Herald  editor,  asked  her  what 
kind  of  page  she  would  like  to 
have  of  her  own.  Dodie  sug¬ 
gested  a  teen  page,  later  changed 
to  “youth”  so  she  could  use 


grammar  school  students  as 
story  subjects. 

Why  a  teen  page?  “Because  I 
was  a  teenager,”  Dodie  told  us. 
“And  because  I  was  familiar 
with  teen  reporting.” 


pictures,  etc.  “But  newspapers  should  have 

“I  also  read  the  latest  teen-  teen  pages — they  owe  it  to  their 

geared  magazines.  But  my  advertisers  and  themselves,  if 

greatest  asset  was  that  I  looked  nothing  else,”  Dodie  said.  “Teens 

younger  than  I  actually  was.  of  today  are  subscribers  of  to- 

Wheri  I  went  out  to  find  stories  morrow.  Because  I  believe  so 

Followed  Progress  ^  easily  fitted  in  w’ith  the  high  strongly  in  this,  all  of  the  prob- 

school  crowd.”  lems  of  ‘where  am  I  going  to 

In  early  November,  Dodie  Dodie’s  first  page  came  out  enough  material  for  this 

spoke  to  administrators  and  Jan.  15  with  two  major  stories,  week’s  page?’  are  faceable.” 
faculty  members  of  the  five  high  One  was  a  roundup  of  inter- 

schools  in  Sussex  County.  She  views  with  13  college  students  ,  what  aha  wanted^^har  vnuth 
wanted  to  make  herself  known  home  for  the  Christmas  vacation  <?ha  wantaH  it 

.0  .hem  and  to  .heir  idea,  and  widlng  h,  talk  abo.t  cnllege  KaL^^i  to  hl^h  “on^ 

on  a  teen  page.  She  also  spoke  life.  The  piece  contained  some 

.  a  J  .  i  a,,  c.  ula.  a-  aj?  J-  nalists.  She  w’anted  correspond- 

to  students  at  the  five  schools  to  useful  information  not  found  in 

mterest  them  in  corresponding  the  college  catalogs.  The  second  newspaper  work  and 

for  the  Herald.  story  was  on  a  high  school  youth  a.u„  _ _ _ 

,  a  J  au  1  a  •  J  tho  fecling  of  a  by-line  in  a  com- 

“Not  one  student  in  the  county  who  operated  the  only  taxidermy  .a  newsnaner 

wan  willing  to  help,"  Dodie  h,ld  »hop  in  Snsaex  Count,.  T  wan^d  the^to  experience 

US  dejectedly  shortly  after  that.  Dodie  wrote  every  story,  every  gyervthing  I  did  in  high  school 
“But  I’m  determined  that  the  head  and  every  picture  caption  j  working*^  for  the 

Herald  will  have  a  youth  page  for  this  issue,  including,  as  she  rp__nton  Times  ”  Dod^  said  “I 

even  if  I  have  to  write  and  edit  pointed  out  to  us  a  few  days  _j;a„_  wnnHoi-oH  wi,.,  woe 

It  all  myself  ”  This  is  exactly  later,  one  in  which  she  identified 

how  It  turned  out.  an  opossum  as  a  raccoon.  opportunity  on  the  Times  to 

Teachers — school  newspaper  Time  Problem  write  constantly,  get  a  by-line 

moderators,  actually  —  didn’t  and  a  paycheck — $10  per  story, 

like  the  idea  of  her  using  their  “I  thought,”  Dodie  said  then,  pgr  picture?  Or  the  Sussex 

staff  members  as  Herald  corre-  “that  perhaps  if  I  showed  the  County  teens,  most  of  whom 

spondents.  “Somehow,”  she  said,  students  what  the  Herald  would  g^id  they  would  be  disloyal  to 


my  English  and  Journalism 
grades.” 

Story  with  Rebuttal 

Despite  the  above  problems 
with  teachers  and  students, 
Dodie  began  producing  a  good 
youth  page  for  the  tabloid  Sun¬ 
day  Herald.  It  was  informative, 
interesting  and  well-written. 

The  Feb.  12  youth  page  con¬ 
tained  a  controversial  story 
headed:  “Is  High  School  Work 
Too  Hard?” 

It  was  based  on  statements 
made  by  a  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  at  a  New  York 
who  claimed  that 


symposium 

high  school  students  become  so 
tyrannized  by  the  curriculum 
that  they  quit  working  on 
studies  by  the  time  they  get  into 
college  and  end  up  casualties 
there. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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CONTACT  POINTS — Kathy  D'Annibale,  standing  left,  and  Joann 
Prather,  seated  right,  Newton  High  School  sophomores,  were  two 
of  the  very  few  students  willing  to  help  Dodie  Murphy,  seated 
center,  produce  a  "Focus  on  Youth"  page  for  the  Nekton  New 
Jersey  Sunday  Herald. 


Thanks 


for  dropping 
our  name 
...right 


Over  the  years,  news  and  publicity  media 
have  been  generous  with  their  references 
to  our  products.  We  appreciate  the  valuable 
contribution  this  has  made  to  our  growth 
and  leadership.  Here  is  a  little  reminder 
that  will  help  you  keep  on  providing  your  readers 
with  correct  information  about  our  products: 
FORMICA®  is  a  brand  name  (not  a  type 
of  material).  Whenever  new  opportunities  arise, 
we’ll  appreciate  your  continuing  to 
drop  our  name  .  .  .  right .  .  . 
as  FORMICA®  brand  laminated  plastic. 
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FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of 
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Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


27.  The  lead  was  about  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Field  Service  exchange  stu¬ 
dent  from  Chile.  The  second 
lead  was  about  a  new  art  pro- 


Now,  to  practice  what  is 
preached,  we  should  come  up 
with  one  or  more  solutions.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  to  the 


publishers  should  then  be  cau¬ 
tioned  about  distributing  such 
information  for  general  reading. 
5.  Eliminate  the  publisher’s 


In  a  brilliant  piece  of  local¬ 
izing,  Dodie  ran  the  professor’s 
talk  side-by-side  with  rebuttals 
from  the  principals  of  three 
local  high  schools.  Readers  and 
students  were  also  asked  to 
write  their  comments. 

Dodie  sent  a  copy  of  the  issue 
to  the  professor  who  made  the 
original  statements.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  her  on  stimulating 
the  controversy  and  asked  for 
copies  of  any  response.  But 
there  wasn’t  a  single  one  from 
a  parent,  student  or  teacher. 

Dodie’s  next  lead  youth  page 
story  also  got  an  outside  re¬ 
sponse.  It  was  about  the  Blair 
Summer  School  for  Journalism, 
tied  in  with  a  local  banker  who 
was  giving  a  $600  scholarship 
for  the  fourth  year.  A  sidebar 
on  the  page  was  written  by  Tony 
Cassen,  director  of  the  school, 
explaining  what  Blair  was  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  and  how  it 
went  about  it. 

Dodie  sent  a  copy  of  the  page  to 
James  C.  Hagerty,  vicepresident 
of  corporate  relations  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company.  The 
former  Eisenhower  aide,  a  Blair 
Academy  graduate  and  sponsor 
of  its  summer  school  (ABC  puts 
up  $1200  for  two  scholarships), 
appeared  in  a  picture  made 
when  he  spoke  at  Blair  in  1965. 

Hagerty  congrratulated  Dodie 
on  the  job  she  did  and  kidded 
her  about  using  his  picture — “It 
looks  as  if  I  haven’t  eaten  for  at 
least  a  month.” 

It  was  about  this  point  in  the 
development  of  the  youth  page 
that  Dodie  was  able  to  assess 
where  it  was  going  for  us: 
“Problems?  Still  no  response 
from  readers.  No  story  sugges¬ 
tions  from  them,  either. 

“I’m  sure  the  page  gets  read 
because  I’ve  received  a  few? 
letters  from  people  who  liked  my 
stories.  I’ve  had  a  few  people  in 
phone  conversations  mention  the 
page.  And  a  few  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  because  of  the  page — 
mostly  from  my  family  and 
friends. 

“If  I  weren’t  a  teenager  my¬ 
self — until  September  when  I’ll 
be  20 — and  if  I  couldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  but  write,  this  page  would 
be  very  difficult  to  put  out  by 
myself  each  week.  I  am  running 
out  of  stories  and  it’s  now  I  feel 
like  a  true  journalist — finding 
leads  and  following  them 
through. 

“This  week  I  had  no  ideas,  no 
leads  until  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon — and  my  copy  is  supposed 
to  be  set  early  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  so  I  can  dummy  the  page.” 

What  Dodie  called  “my  worst 
page  to  date”  came  out  on  Feb. 
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gram  in  a  grade  school.  A  third 
story  on  the  page  was  about 
remodeling  of  a  local  school. 

Despite  Dodie’s  protestations, 
the  page  was  a  pretty  good  one, 
though  admittedly  not  of  the 
high  caliber  she  had  been  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  weeks  before. 

By  March,  Dodie  was  bang¬ 
ing  along  on  a  high  plane  again. 
Her  March  6  page  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lead  piece  on  an  offbeat, 
informal  “conversation  club”  a 
local  teacher  had  started  in 
one  of  the  schools. 

On  March  12,  she  devoted  a 
good  part  of  her  page  to  the 
Montessori  Method  of  teaching. 
Such  a  school  was  scheduled  to 
open  in  Sussex  County. 

By  June,  she  was  touching 
many  bases.  A  Festival  of  the 
Arts,  sponsored  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  A  local  school 
using  visual  and  electronic  aids. 
A  hostel  organization  which  sent 
youths  abroad.  How  Girl  Scout¬ 
ing  solves  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  in  the  summer  (a  well- 
written  piece  played  around  a 
local  troop). 

In  five  months,  Dodie  had 
built  “Focus  on  Youth”  into  a 
lively  page.  People  were  now 
phoning  story  ideas  to  her. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Dodie 
decided  to  leave  the  Herald  and 
go  back  to  college  for  her  degree. 

What  Dodie  Murphy  did  on 
the  Herald  could  easily  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  weekly 
newspapers  without  a  youth 
page  to  emulate. 

(Next  week:  Youth  emphasis 
throughout  a  newspaper.) 


Controls 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


protect  the  industry  from  being 
forced  out  of  business  by  spiral¬ 
ing  operational  costs. 

While  I  agree  with  his  wisdom 
to  invest  in  outside  interests  for 
economic  security,  I  do  not 
appreciate  his  underlying  philos¬ 
ophy:  “A  newspaper  cannot  be 
prohtable  by  itself.  We  em¬ 
ployees  demand  and  have  the 
right  to  receive  a  guaranteed 
income  from  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  our  employer’s 
business  must  be  subsidized  by 
outside  investments,  or  owned  by 
successful  outside  corporations.” 

If  all  businesses  signed  con¬ 
tracts  which  were  devised  by 
men  with  the  aforementioned 
philosophy,  the  end  result  would 
be  government  subsidy  .  .  .  and, 
thus,  government  control  .  .  . 
for  there  w’ould  be  no  place  to 
turn  for  financial  security  be¬ 
cause  each  business  would  be  in 
the  same  boat. 


newspaper  publishers  and  the 
various  publishing  organizations 
(e.g.,  ANPA,  state  NPA’s,  etc.) 
that  we : 

1.  Establish  the  country’s  most 
competent  corps  of  labor  ad¬ 
visers  who  will  precede  any 
contract  negotiations  across  the 
country  .  .  .  advising  publishers 
and  publishers’  associations  .  .  . 
pointing  out  contract  language 
pitfalls  before  negotiations  start 
.  .  .  advising  individual  labor 
relations  directors  and  suggest¬ 
ing  alternative  languages  .  .  . 
advising  language  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  forthcoming  developments 
in  our  fields.  (The  unions  do  it 
on  a  national  scale,  why  not 
management? ) 

Labor  Relations  Service 

2.  Establish  a  central  library 
and  service  covering  all  labor 
contracts  and  agreements  .  .  . 
grievances  and  arbitrations  .  .  . 
court  and  NLRB  rulings.  When¬ 
ever  a  Publisher  wishes  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  his  rights  ARE  and 
his  chances  are  regarding  a  pos¬ 
sible  arbitration  or  contract 
clause,  he  should  have  available 
an  immediate  reference  service. 
This  service  would  advise  him 
regarding  the  best  arguments 
and  written  phraseology  to  use 
.  .  .  and  some  other  alternatives 
.  .  .  and  the  relative  calculated 
risks  based  upon  historical  ex¬ 
perience  ratings. 

3.  Establish  an  improved 
membership  requirement  system 
as  it  applies  to  the  ANPA,  or 
state  NPA’s  whereby  only  bona- 
fide  newspaper  publishers  or 
their  personally  appointed  repre¬ 
sentatives  be  allowed  to  attend 
and  participate  in  such  meet¬ 
ings.  The  term  “newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative”  does  not  include 
representatives  from  labor  jour¬ 
nals,  throw-aw’ay  paper  printing 
houses,  advertising  agencies, 
national  roto  supplements,  fea¬ 
ture  syndicates  or  machinery 
manufacturers.  (The  unions 
have  strict  meeting  and  conven¬ 
tion-delegate  controls  when  they 
hold  local  or  national  meetings, 
why  not  the  publishers?) 

Private  Discussions 

4.  Prevent  the  public  printing 
and  circulation  of  all  important 
private  management  discussions 
as  to  goals  and  methods  of 
solving  our  basic  problems  .  .  . 
for  these  only  telegraph  our 
future  arguments  and  proce¬ 
dures  which  enable  those  in  op¬ 
position  to  prepare  an  even 
stronger  wall  of  restrictions. 
Such  publication  should  be  made 
available  to  only  bonafide  news¬ 
paper  publisher  members.  The 


association  convention  speeches 
which  are  verbal  reprints  of 
those  which  we  have  already 
read  and  heard.  It  is  a  waste  of 
company  time  and  money  to  send 
a  top  executive  to  a  meeting  to 
hear  speeches  by  administrators 
of  non-newspaper  businesses,  or 
union  representatives,  or  news¬ 
paper  department  supervisors. 
Either  we  have  a  “Publisher’s 
Association”  or  not.  If  not,  then 
change  the  name  and  purpose 
of  the  state  and  national  organi¬ 
zations. 

6.  Establish  constructive  “ex¬ 
ecutive  clinics.”  Gather  from 
throughout  the  country  a  small 
group  of  Publishers,  or  their 
bonafide  representatives,  and 
hold  a  “closed”  meeting  with  an 
“off  the  record”  guarantee. 
Limit  the  speeches  to  ten 
minutes,  and  then  open  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  total  discussion,  debate, 
brainstorming,  for  at  least  a 
half  hour.  Obtain  a  panel  of 
“experts”  on  the  subject  to  be 
discussed.  To  those  attending, 
send  in  advance  a  brief  on  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  so  that 
they  can  come  prepared  with 
the  questions  they  want  an- 
sw’ered,  or  the  points  they  wish 
to  be  discussed  on  the  floor. 
Limit  the  size  of  the  group  in 
attendance  (for  it’s  better  to 
hold  four  small  clinics  per  year, 
than  a  single  large  and  unman¬ 
ageable  one). 

Meetings  Too  Big 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  do  not  obtain  enough 
participation  during  “the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer”  periods  fol¬ 
lowing  the  convention  speeches: 

(a)  Speeches  are  too  long. 

(b)  You  don’t  know’  who  is  in 
the  hall. 

(c)  You  may  hear  your  words 
repeated  over  a  bargaining  table 
or  read  them  in  a  newspaper. 

(d)  The  group  in  attendan:e 
is  too  large. 

(e)  Those  in  attendance  are  a 
mixed  group,  including  sub¬ 
department  managers  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  to  outside  business  rep¬ 
resentatives,  to  union  members. 

These  suggestions  are  by  no 
means  cure-alls.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  offered  as  stimuli  in  an 
effort  to  start  discussing  POSI¬ 
TIVE  steps  w’e  should  and  can 
take  to  protect  ourselves  from 
our  own  weaknesses.  At  every 
convention  we  hear  speeches 
espousing  what  is  wrong  with 
the  business,  or  what  we  can  no 
longer  do. 

It’s  time  we  start  educating 
ourselves;  openly  discuss  what 
W’e  can  do  in  a  positive  manner 
to  strengthen  our  industry’s 
future  grow’th. 
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How  our 
Marathon  00 
sdentists 
decided  to  go 
underground, 
and  why 
we’re  glad  they  did. 

It  was  a  big  challenge  we  gave  them.  Probe  deeper  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  how,  why  and  where  of  imderground  oil 
deposits.  Learn  better  ways  to  find  them.  Sharpen  the  tech¬ 
niques  for  getting  more  oil  out  of  old  fields.  They  went  to 
work  at  our  Denver  Research  Center,  and  they’ve  come  up 
with  a  series  of  advances  in  the  science  of  oil  exploration 
and  recovery.  They’ve  developed  a  better  way  to  simulate 
and  predict  oil  reservoir  behavior,  using  advanced  mathe¬ 
matics  and  high  speed  computers.  They’ve  demonstrated  the 
technical  effectiveness  of  the  newly  patented  “Marafiood” 
oil  recovery  process  that  shows  great  promise  of  becoming 
a  real  industry  breakthrough.  Also  part  of  our  integrated 
research  program:  development  of  more  profitable  refining 
processes— and  entirely  new  and  improved  products  from 
petroleum.  With  a  down-to-earth  research  effort  like  this, 
there’s  no  telling  where  we’ll  stop. 

MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 
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Richard  G.  Reynolds,  who 
recently  completed  requirements 
for  a  master’s  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 


Cliff  Fligg,  Southern  news¬ 
man  and  public  relations  agent, 
will  retire  July  31  after  25  years 
on  the  public  information  staff 
of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  at  Atlanta. 


Frank  Whiteley  —  from 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post 
staff  to  managing  editor  of  three 
Copley  Newspapers  in  West  Los 
Angeles  —  Culver  City  Star- 
News,  Venice  Vanguard  and 
Westchester  Star-News. 


DEE  FEARON,  staff  writer  for  the 
Women's  World,  Bangor  Daily 
News,  received  the  Marjorie  Mills 
award  of  the  New  England  Wom¬ 
en's  Press  Association  as  the 
woman  who  contributed  most  to 
the  women's  community  through 
women's  page  writing  in  1966.  Dee 
(Mrs.  W.  Ross  Fearon  of  Orono, 
Maine)  has  been  with  the  Bangor 
Daily  News  for  12  years,  serving 
first  on  the  state  desk  and  for  the 
last  two  years  as  a  staff  writer  for 
Women's  World. 


-  Y  tr  1  iTivioiioiw,  wMw  i\/»i  MIS  ii^nr  arm  ar  irio  oya  wt  rnraa  monifis, 

Leonard  L.  Kurtz,  formerly  never  considers  himself  handicapped.  He  realiied  long  ago  thaf 

circulation  promotion  manager  one-armed  people,  too,  have  to  make  their  way  in  this  world, 

of  the  Orange  County  Daily 

Pilot — named  circulation  man-  Dr.  James  D.  Harless,  for-  George  R.  Dodea — ^from  clas- 
ager  of  Copley  Newspapers  in  merly  associate  professor  of  sified  advertising  manager  to 
West  Los  Angeles.  He  replaces  journalism  at  Wisconsin  State  advertising  manager  of  the  Port 
Tom  Wafer  Jr.,  who  is  now  University,  will  join  the  jour-  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald, 
with  the  Alhambra  Post-Advo-  nalism  faculty  at  the  University  succeeding  the  late  Nelson  W. 
cate.  of  Alabama  in  September.  Armstrong.  New  CAM  is  Alex 

*  *  •  *  *  *  Langolf. 

Robert  C.  Propernick — from  Herbert  Fields,  a  sales  repre¬ 
credit  manager  to  business  man-  sentative  for  the  Philadelphia 
ager  of  the  Star-News/Van-  Bulletin  from  1956-59 — now  an 
guard  publications.  Denis  account  executive  in  the  New 
Daines  moves  to  the  Monrovia  York  office  of  CBS  Television 
News-Post.  Stations  National  Sales. 


Don  Carson,  who  left  the 
staff  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
at  Phoenix  several  years  ago  to 
work  for  the  AP  and  to  teach 
at  the  University  of  Arizona, 

C.  Earl  Miller,  Greenville  Theodore  C.  Giletti,  director  assocfa^^ltor^”  ** 

- Record-Argus — elected  president  ofresearchforT/iisWeefcmag- 
pointed  to  the  National  Advisory  of  the  Pennsylvania  APME.  azine  —  elected  president  of 

Health  Manpower  Council.  *  ,  .  Media  Research  Directors  Asso- 

*  *  *  John  P.  Cummiskey,  night  ciation. 

Herbert  Mitgang  has  re-  city  editor  of  the  Hartford  ♦  *  * 

turned  to  the  editorial  board  of  (Conn.)  Courant — retiring  after  Eugenia  Clarke,  after  19 
the  New  York  Times  after  serv-  40  years  in  newspaper  work.  years  service  on  East  and  West 

ing  as  executive  editor  of  CBS  *  *  ♦  Coast  newspapers  —  appointed 

News.  James  J.  McGuinn,  former  editor  of  the  San  Juan  Capis- 

*  *  •  editor  of  the  Mount  Morris  trano  (Calif.)  Coastline  Dis- 

James  P.  Brown,  former  (111.)  Index — named  managing  patch,  succeeding  Doris  Dirk  Werkman,  Pasadena 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  edi-  director  of  the  public  relations  Walker,  transferred  to  a  sister  (Calif.)  Independent,  Star-News 

torial  writer — now  on  the  New  division  of  Boylhart,  Lovett  &  paper,  the  San  ClcTncnte  (Calif.)  reporter,  won  first  prize  for  a 

York  Times  editorial  board.  Dean,  Los  Angeles  agency.  Daily  Sun-Post.  feature  series  on  narcotics  in 

— ^ - - - — — - - 1  the  California-Nevada  AP  com- 

1  petition. 


Ron  Calhoun — from  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Joumal 
to  the  city  staff  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 


Kay  Elliott,  formerly  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Biade  women's  page 
staff — to  the  society-home  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star.  She  was  editor  for  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference  in  Washington,  1962-64. 


Ellis  Rietzel,  New  England 
newspaper  executive — appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Potts- 
town  (Pa.)  Mercury. 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 

SINGLE-RATE 

PLAN 


Written  with  character 
competence. .  .color. 


Robert  H.  Sykes — from  AP 
bureau  at  Newark,  N.  J.  to  AP 
bureau  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Melvin  E.  Lang  as  New 
York  State  editor. 


the  one  low-cost  way  to 
saturate  this  prime  market 

You  blanket  94%t  of  New  Castle 
County  households,  78%t  of 
Delaware.  Above-average  income: 
18-30%*  statewide.  A  thriving 
market.  For  full  details  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


Janie  Bedford,  a  former 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 
feature  writer — named  to  the  ac¬ 
count  service  team  at  Creamer, 
Trowbridge,  Case  &  Basford  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 
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John  C.  Ginn,  a  former  city  David  R.  Gaumek — from  press 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  secretary  to  Congressman  John 
News — now  manager  of  public  G.  Dow  (D-NY)  to  assistant 
and  community  relations  for  supervisor  of  athletic  publicity 
Celanese  Coatings  Co.  at  University  of  Illinois. 

•  ♦  *  *  *  * 

Malcolm  Jones,  formerly  edi-  Buddy  Camper,  who  has  been 
tor  and  general  manager,  ^  public  relations  supervisor  and 
Mebane  (N.  C.)  Enterprise— to  editor  at  Texas  Eastern  Trans¬ 
general  manager,  Elkin  (N.  C.)  mission  Corporation  in  Houston 

•  .  "  for  more  than  a  year,  has  joined 

Paul  Ridings  Public  Relations, 


Tribune,  of  which  Harvey  F, 

Laffoon  is  president  and  pub- 
Ijgher.  Worth  and  Dallas,  as  a  ^  I  t  ^ 

*  *  *  client  representative.  A  journal-  i  \  ^ 

KENNETH  SCHEIBEL  has  been  ism  graduate  of  the  University  ,  \  U 

appointed  Washington  corre-  of  Texas,  Camper  was  previously  ^ 

spondent  for  the  Newport  News  a  newsman  for  Television  Sta-  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL  of  the  New  York  Stale  Deparl- 

(Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times  tion  KLTV  in  Tyler,  editor  of  ’ll  l'’* 

u'ld  the  weekly  Grand  Saline  t^rankhn  R.  Little  by  Commander  Herbert  C.  Brian.  The  citation 

*  *  *  (Texas)  Sun  and  a  writer-pho-  I®.  '!  the  Ogdensburg  Journal  and 

„  o,  .  Advance-News,  was  for  long  and  continuing  efforts  as  a  news 

Edmond  M.  Stevens,  former  P  editor  to  keep  the  American  people  informed  on  matters  con- 

staff  member  of  the  Hartford  Association.  corning  our  way  of  life." 

(Conn.)  Times,  Rutland  (Vt.)  •  *  * 

Herald,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Jack  Maclean  has  been  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  State  College  board  of  Hanover  Park  Regional 
Press,  and  Springfield  (Mass.)  named  managing  editor  of  Inter-  and  photographer,  San  Jose  High  School  District,  Whippany, 
Union,  is  now  a  member  of  the  suburban  Hometown  News-  Mercury  and  News — to  photo  N.  J. 
company  of  the  Champlain  papers  in  the  San  Gabriel  Val-  editor,  Associated  Press,  Los  ♦  *  • 

Shakespeare  Festival  in  Burl-  laVi  Calif.,  succeeding  Austin  Angeles.  James  Brescoll,  1967  gradu- 

ington,  Vt.  Phillips,  named  city  editor  of  *  ♦  *  q£  ^jjg  photojournalism  pro- 

*  *  *  the  West  Covina  (Calif.)  San  Thomas  C.  Huckle — pro-  gram  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  State 

Stratford  C.  Jones,  a  gradu-  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune,  moted  to  business  manager  of  College,  has  been  employed  by 

ate  of  Phillips- Andover  and  Maclean  managed  and  started  the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  the  Associated  Press  as  a  photo 
Yale  who  had  worked  in  the  Los  several  weeklies  in  San  Diego  News.  editor  at  its  World  Wide  Photos 

Angeles  bureau  of  the  Associ-  County,  Calif.,  then  owned  the  *  ♦  *  bureau  in  New  York  City, 

ated  Press  for  three  years  and  San  Dimas  (Calif.)  News-Ad-  Joe  Kosempa — from  classified  *  ♦  ♦ 

on  the  AP  World  Services  Desk  vertiser.  to  national  advertising  depart-  John  P.  Dempsey — to  ad- 

in  New  York  the  past  nine  ♦  *  *  ment,  Cleveland  Press.  vertising  director,  Trenton 

months,  has  been  assigned  to  Benny  R.  Pe^rez,  managing  ♦  *  *  j  ^  Times.  He  joined  the 

the  AP  staff  in  Mexico  City,  editor  of  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  James  E.  Pitt,  public  rela-  paper  in  1962  as  retail  adver- 

News-Pilot — joined  the  staff  of  tions  director  for  Time,  Inc. —  tising  manager  after  working 
the  Huntington  Beach  (Calif.)  elected  president  of  the  New  for  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
Independent.  York  Chapter  of  the  Public  Re-  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 

*  *  *  lations  Society  of  America.  News  and  Troy  (O.)  Daily 

Kathy  Hassard,  Vancouver  *  *  ♦  News. 

(B.  C.)  Sun  feature  writer—  Charles  J,  Grant,  former  *  •  * 

the  Canadian  Women’s  Press  promotion  copywriter  for  the  Carl  E.  Applegate  —  ap- 
Club  award  for  news  writing —  New  York  World  Journal  Trib-  pointed  manager  of  the  data 
a  silver  medal  and  $100  for  a  une — named  administrator,  sales  processing  department  at  the 
story  on  government  inefficiency  promotion  for  NBC-owned  radio  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 
at  an  Indian  reservation.  stations.  *  •  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  Meyer  L.  Goldman,  pub- 

William  T.  Clew — promoted  Robert  McCorkindale,  with  lisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Labor 

to  news  editor  of  the  Worcester  King  Features  Syndicate  for  34  Beacon — elected  president  of  the 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  to  sue-  years,  left  to  be  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Press  Club. 


Lawrence  C.  Falk — from 
UPI  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  UPI  bureau  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  replacing  Robert 
L.  WoGGON — resigned.  He  is  a 
former  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post-Herald  reporter. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


You  never  can  tell 
what  a  jury  will  do. 
Many  awards  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son.  Why  take  such  chances?  Simply 
decide  on  a  certain  amount  you  aRree  to 
cover.  Let  us  handle  the  excess,  with  an 
Employers  Special  Excess  Insurance 
policy.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

This  specially  desiRned  coveraRe  pro¬ 
vides  economical  protection  aRainst  ex¬ 
cessive  loss  due  to  libel,  slander,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  piracy,  violation  of 
copyriRht,  or  plaRiarism.  For  details 
and  rates,  without  obliRation  write  to: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,Iifo.  64106 

Naw  York,  111  John;  Son  Pranciaco,  220  Montsoraair 

Chicnso,  its  W.  jnekaoo;  Atlanta,  M  Penchtraa,  N.  E. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEmple  3-3018 
KAtllGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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THE  MASTHEAD 

Editorial 
Dialogue 

By  Wilbur  Elston 

“There  is  so  little  good  writ¬ 
ing  in  today’s  editorial  pages 
that  any  man  who  loves  the 
American  language  must  read 
much  of  our  output  with  a  sense 
of  unrequited  affection.” 

*  *  * 

“The  main  trouble  with  edi¬ 
torials  is  that  they  are  dull.” 

“Candor  w'ould  compel  many 
editorial  writers  to  confess  that, 
after  paying  the  expected  hom¬ 
age  at  the  shrine  of  momentous 
change,  they  find  it  much  easier 
and  more  agreeable  to  retreat 
forthwith  to  the  old  subjects 
that  can  be  dealt  with  in  the 
old  familiar  ways.” 

*  *  * 

“Editorials  about  economics 
frequently  are  the  dullest,  the 
least  informative,  the  most  pe¬ 
dantic,  and  the  most  prejudiced 
of  any  we  run  in  our  columns.” 
*  *  * 

“Are  Truth  and  its  compan¬ 
ion  Logic  being  banished  to  the 
Siberia  of  American  editorial 
pages?” 

To  Stimulate  Conscience 

The  rantings  of  uninformed 
critics?  Not  at  all.  They  are 
excerpts  from  articles  by  five 
of  the  writers  represented  in 
the  antholog>’  issue  of  The 
Masthead,  quarterly  published 
by  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers. 

Not  that  all  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  are  as  critical.  Dwight  E. 
Sargent,  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard  and  a 
life  member  and  1953  president 
of  the  NCEW,  concluded  on  this 
high  note  after  a  review  of 
NCEW’s  first  20  years. 

“Those  who  talk  of  the  fading 
American  editorial  page  are 
those  of  fading  memory.  Never 
in  history  have  newspapers  been 
healthier,  financially.  Never  in 
history  have  newspapers  been 
better  equipped  to  fulfill  their 
obligations.  Never  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  editorial  page 
to  contribute  to  the  public  good 
been  brighter.  This  is  the  state 
on  w'hich  the  future  is  being 
set.” 

Despite  Sargent’s  optimism. 


(Mr.  Elston,  who  is  associate 
editor  and  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Detroit  News,  is 
this  year’s  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers.) 
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Writers’ 
Since  ’49 

criticism  abounds  in  the  anthol¬ 
ogy  issue  of  The  Masthead.  But 
it  is  not  surprising  because  The 
Masthead’s  purpose,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  NCEW’s  statement 
of  principles,  is  “to  stimulate 
the  conscience  and  the  quality 
of  the  American  editorial  page.” 

The  anthology,  containing  29 
of  the  best  articles  published 
since  The  Masthead  was  founded 
in  1949,  grew  out  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Willis  Harrison,  as¬ 
sistant  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  when 
he  was  NCEW  president  in 
1965. 

What  he  proposed  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Masthead  articles 
“deemed  of  most  enduring  pro¬ 
fessional  values.”  That  is  the 
goal  sought  by  Sig  Gissler,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun,  the  principal 
editor  of  the  anthology;  Calvin 
Mayne,  associate  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
editor  of  The  Masthead,  and 
Clifford  Carpenter,  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle. 

In  making  their  choices,  the 
editors  sought  articles  with 
“clarity  of  thought  and  grace 
of  expression  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  editorial  writer  and  tonic 
for  the  veteran.” 

The  result  is  a  104-page  book 
divided  into  five  main  sections. 
The  first.  Past  and  Prologue,  is 
devoted  to  Sargent’s  article  as¬ 
sessing  NCEW’s  first  20  years. 
The  middle  three  sections,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Editorial  Writer  at 
Work,  stress  the  writing  of  edi¬ 
torials  by  such  experts  as  James 
J.  Kilpatrick,  1956  NCEW  presi¬ 
dent  and  now  a  Washington 
columnist;  Vermont  C.  Royster, 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  1957  NCEW  president; 
Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Robert  U.  Brown,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER,  and  other  edi¬ 
tors  and  editorial  writers. 

(xitique  Sessions 

The  final  main  section.  As 
Others  See  Us,  is  reserved  for 
Masthead  articles  by  non-NCEW 
members  who  offer  outsiders’ 
views  of  editorial  writing  and 
editorial  writers. 

Publishing  The  Masthead  is 
just  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  NCEW  seeks  “to  stimulate 


the  conscience  and  quality  of 
the  American  editorial  page.” 

Critique  sessions  at  the  an¬ 
nual  conferences  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Members  circulate  tear 
sheets  of  their  editorial  pages 
in  advance  of  the  sessions,  then 
gather  in  small  groups  to  rip 
into  each  other’s  editorials  and 
pages.  This  program  of  self-ex¬ 
amination  aimed  at  self-im¬ 
provement  has  proved  to  be,  in 
Sargent’s  words,  “the  great 
strengrth”  of  NCEW. 

“Every  convention  of  every 
professional  or  business  group 
has  as  its  goal,  to  some  degree, 
the  edification  of  its  member¬ 
ship,”  Sargent  wrote.  “No  simi¬ 
lar  organization,  however,  al¬ 
lots  as  much  time  to  the  critical 
examination  of  its  own  work  as 
the  NCEW,  This  is  the  best  wit¬ 
ness  to  its  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  nation’s  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  and  to  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
per  publishers.  The  critiques 
have  been  singularly  successful, 
not  only  in  making  editorial 
pages  more  attractive  typogra¬ 
phically,  but  in  expanding  their 
role  as  a  source  of  influence  in 
our  society.” 

Another  w^ay  in  which  NCEW 
serves  “to  stimulate  the  consci¬ 
ence  and  quality  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  editorial  page”  is  through 
the  continuing  circulation  of  edi¬ 
torial  pages  among  members. 
Each  member  is  asked  to  mail 
a  copy  of  his  editorial  page  to 
at  least  one  other  member  every 
day.  Enough  members  have 
joined  this  distribution  scheme 
to  assure  every  NCEW  member 
a  look  at  a  wide  range  of  other 
pages  and  opinions  during  the 
year. 

Next  Meeting  in  Nashville 

At  their  annual  meetings, 
NCEW  members  also  explore 
specific  issues  and  problems  of 
general  interest  by  focusing  on 
those  of  a  particular  city  or 
region.  This  year,  for  example, 
NCEW  will  meet  Oct.  4-7  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  “Athens  of 
the  South,”  to  discuss  “The  Ex¬ 
perimental  South.” 

Nashville  pioneered  a  new 
form  of  consolidated  government 
by  combining  city  and  county, 
and  the  editorial  writers  will 
take  a  look  at  it  under  the 
guidance  of  experts  discussing, 
“Modernizing  Local  Govern¬ 
ment:  Nashville,  a  Case  Study.” 

Two  other  experiments  will 
also  be  dissected.  Frank  Smith, 
author,  ex-congressman  and  a 
board  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  will  discuss 
TV  A.  And  Senator  Howard 
Baker  Jr.,  Tennessee’s  first  Re¬ 
publican  ever  elected  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  other  speakers  will  take 
a  look  at  the  South’s  new  two- 
party — or  three-party — system. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  of 
New  York  and  one  of  the  Repub¬ 


lican  presidential  contenders 
also  have  been  invited  to  speak. 
As  usual,  the  convention  will 
open  with  the  critique  sessions 
at  which  the  editorial  writers 
will  turn  from  criticizing  public 
officials  and  public  figures  to 
criticizing  their  colleagues. 

So  who  says  all  newspaper¬ 
men  are  sensitive  to  criticism? 
Editorial  writers  even  ask  for 
it  to  prove  they  can  take  it  as 
well  as  dish  it  out. 

(Copies  of  the  anthology  number  of 
The  Masthead  may  be  obtained  at  $2.54 
each  from  NCEW  headquarters,  1725 
N  Street,  N.W.,  Washinston,  D.  C.) 

• 

200  ‘Seminarians’ 
Attend  Farewell 
For  Monty  Curtis 

Two  hundred  persons  who 
have  attended  seminars  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  over 
the  last  20  years  gave  a  fare¬ 
well  party  to  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis  at  Columbia  University 
June  6. 

Curtis  gave  up  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Institute  to  ac¬ 
cept  appointment  as  vicepresi- 
dent-development  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.  He  and  Mrs. 
Curtis  have  moved  from  Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson  to  Miami, 
Fla. 

Lee  Hills,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  explained  that  Cur¬ 
tis  will  have  responsibilities  in 
the  fields  of  acquisitions,  per¬ 
sonnel  training  and  selection, 
and  representation  of  the  group 
in  industry  affairs. 

His  duties  in  respect  to 
acquisitions,  added  Allen  E* 
Neuharth,  executive  viceprea- 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
who  presided  at  the  dinner,  will 
be  “to  get  there  with  the  money 
before  Sam  Newhouse.” 

Various  speakers  recalled 
Curtis’  early  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  on  the  city  desk  at 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News.  He  succeeded  the  late 
Floyd  Taylor  at  API. 

Presentation  of  an  expensive 
camera  and  auxiliary  equipment 
was  made  to  Curtis  by  Buren 
H.  McCormack,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

• 

New  PR  Agency 

Chicago 

Ed  Smason,  formerly  public 
relations  director  of  the  10^ 
story  John  Hancock  Center,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  opened  his  own  a^ncy, 
Edmund  A.  Smason  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Smason  formerly  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 
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is  now  longer  and  the  short  a  *1^ 
even  shorter  with  the  new  longer  | 

telephoto  (250mm  f6.3)  and 
shorter  wide  angle  ( 55mm  f4.5 ) .  ^ 

The  Mamiya  TLR  user  now  has  ClX-lVl 
7  interchangeable  lenses  to  draw 
upon  for  virtually  unlimited  control  ^ 

of  image  size,  picture  angle  and  per¬ 
spective.  He  enjoys  even  greater 
versatility  than  he  would  with  many  fine  sir  35’s. 
And,  with  almost  4  times  the  film  area  offered  by 
the  214 -square  format  over  the  35,  he  can  blow 
up  his  Mamiya  TLR  negatives  to  practically  any 
size.  Moreover,  unlike  any  sir,  there’s  no  recoil, 
no  mirror  slap,  and  no  finder  blackout— not  even 


the  long 
and  short 

of  it 


a  momentary  flutter  in  the  finder 
screen  during  the  exposure.  No 
wonder  so  many  professionals  look 
to  the  Mamiya  TLR  as  a  sort  of  a 
L.  workhorse  camera— to  be  depended 
•  .  upon,  no  matter  what  the  situation. 

1^1  You  enjoy  these  advantages  and 

many  more  with  either  Mamiya: 
standard  C22  or  automatic  C33. 
Both  offer  facilities  for  using  120  as  well  as  220 
rollfilm  and  draw  upon  the  same,  comprehensive 
system  of  interchangeable  lenses  and  accessories. 
See  your  Mamiya  dealer  or  write. 

Mamiya  division/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York  11533 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Impact  of  a  WAR 
On  People  at  Home 

By  Rick  Friedman 

When  one  thinks  of  Vietnam  War  photo  coverage,  images  come 
to  mind  of  armed  helicopters,  families  in  rivers,  wounded  Marines. 
But  there’s  another  photo  side  to  the  War  that  many  newspapers 
have  been  passing  up:  its  impact  on  people  here  in  the  United 
States. 

As  the  photographs  above  illustrate  this  graphic  story  is  being 
told  quite  effectively  by  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune.  The  four  pictures  were  taken  by  Jerry  Rife,  a  U-T  staff 
photographer. 

“We  cover  countless  military  stories  in  this  area,”  Rife  told  us. 
Unfortunately,  most  military  photo  assignments  are  rather  static. 
They’re  almost  all  universally  dull.  But  if  the  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher  makes  the  effort  to  get  beneath  this  public  information 
officers’  view  of  the  military,  he’ll  be  rewarded  with  a  wide  and 
rich  spectrum  of  human  emotion.” 

Rife’s  military  photography  is  a  constant  search  for  that  human 
emotion.  “Military  life  is  one  of  such  intense  emotion,”  he  says, 
“you  seem  to  feel  more  vividly  when  you’re  photog^'aphing  it. 

“No  joy  can  exceed  the  sheer  intoxication  of  a  man  returning 
from  overseas  to  his  family.  What  else  can  offer  the  sharp  cama¬ 
raderie  of  men  who  live,  work  and  suffer  together?  Even  boredom 
in  the  military  is  an  acute  feeling. 


“I  try  to  capture  these  emotions  and  convey  a  mood.  Above  all, 
I  want  the  reader  to  feel  something.” 

Rife  once  photographed  a  Marine  recruit  who  hated  the  drill 
instructor  so  much  Rife  himself  could  actually  feel  the  hatred 
coming  off  the  recruit.  Rife  got  the  picture,  shown  above  left, 
because  he  was  staying  overnight  with  the  recruit’s  platoon  when 
the  drill  instructor  came  in  to  give  them  a  “chewing  out”  and 
some  late-night  extracurricular  exercise. 

Hard  Work  Pays  Off 

Rife  works  hard  to  produce  this  kind  of  picture.  And  it’s  paid 
off  in  two  awards. 

In  1965,  he  won  the  Copley  Newspapers  Award  for  Initiative 
and  Originality  in  reporting  for  a  picture  story  of  training  at 
San  Diego’s  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  For  12  weeks,  mostly 
on  his  own  time.  Rife  followed  one  platoon  composed  entirely  of 
San  Diegans  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  training  cycle. 
His  story  focused  on  individuals,  such  as  the  hating  recruit,  rather 
than  just  on  a  large  body  of  men. 

To  get  the  pictures  he  wanted.  Rife  hiked,  ate  and  slept  with 
the  recruits,  and,  with  full  camera  gear,  ran  an  obstacle  course. 

This  produced  such  pictures  as  a  young  Marine  boot  breaking 
into  tears  when  he  failed  his  rifle  marksmanship  qualification  test 
Rife  took  it  at  7  a.m.  on  the  rifle  range. 

Rife  won  the  1966  Copley  Newspaper  Initiative  and  Originality 
Award  in  Reporting  for  a  completely  different  type  of  military 
story.  “Being  raised  in  a  Navy  town  like  San  Diego,”  he  relates, 
“I  have  always  been  amazed  at  the  way  Navy  wives  can  carry 
on  for  months  without  seeing  their  husbands. 

“I  decided  to  do  a  picture  story  on  a  young  Navy  Couple’s  first 
long  separation — on  how  the  wife  sustained  herself.” 

Rife  knew  a  girl  whose  husband  was  serving  on  a  destroyer  in 
Vietnamese  waters.  They  were  expecting  their  first  child  a  month 
before  he  was  scheduled  to  return  home. 
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For  five  months  Rife  photographed  the  girl  in  church  work, 
during  lonely  walks  on  the  beach,  with  her  parents,  and,  finally, 
with  her  newborn  son. 

The  day  her  husband  returned,  Rife  was  on  the  dock  to  photo¬ 
graph  it.  The  U-T  ran  two  front  page  pictures:  one  of  her  waving 
to  her  husband  as  she  spotted  him  coming  off  the  ship,  the  second 
of  him  embracing  her  and  their  son.  The  caption  was  keyed  to 
an  inside  page  of  previous  photos  on  her  taken  by  Rife  and 
headed:  “Time  to  Wait,  Time  to  Hope  and  Time  for  Joy.” 

The  combination  of  Rife’s  “waiting”  pictures  and  the  re-union 
shots  were  spectacular  and  were  later  used  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment 

One  of  Rife’s  favorite  shots  on  the  Navy  wife  theme  is  the  one 
above,  second  from  left  on  the  opposite  page.  Rife  wanted  to 
illustrate  the  problems  of  raising  a  family  when  the  husband  was 
overseas.  He  told  his  subjects  to  just  hold  hands  and  walk  down 
the  beach  so  he  could  get  a  simple  composition  which  would  com¬ 
plement  the  reflections. 

Rife  strives  to  go  beyond  the  obvious  in  his  military  photo¬ 
graphs.  One  time  he  was  shooting  Marine  recruits  visiting  on  the 
base  with  their  families.  He  photographed  proud  fathers,  intrigued 
little  brothers,  mothers  feigning  bravery.  But  Rife  felt  something 
was  missing — that  one  picture  which  dominates  every  layout. 

Then  Rife  spotted  a  young  married  couple  sitting  quietly  on 
the  grass,  very  gently  holding  hands  and  looking  at  the  ground. 
“Once  I  had  that  picture,”  he  recalls,  “I  knew  everything  else  on 
the  page  would  fall  into  place.” 

Rife’s  military  subjects  come  from  many  sources.  On  the  out- 
skirte  of  San  Diego  there  is  an  abandoned  World  War  Two  Navy- 
Marine  base.  The  weed-choked  buildings,  peeling  paint,  deserted 
streets  and  broken  windows  of  old  barracks,  the  brig,  the  dis¬ 
pensary,  the  post  movie  theatre  and  the  empty  swimming  pool 
provided  a  wealth  of  pictures.  The  resulting  photo  page,  shown 
above,  brought  back  many  memories  to  San  Diego-area  retired 
Navy  people. 
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The  Fort  Rosecrans  National  Cemetery  is  located  in  San  Diego 
and  U-T  staffers  cover  military  funerals  such  as  the  one  above, 
right,  photographed  by  Rife. 

“With  the  haunting  sound  of  taps  and  the  volley  of  the  firing 
squad,  there  is  probably  no  other  ceremony  more  sad  or  more 
moving  than  a  military  funeral,”  Rife  says.  “Naturally,  a  subject 
such  as  this  has  to  be  covered  with  a  telephoto  lens  and  as  little 
commotion  as  possible.” 

The  technique  he  uses  in  such  stories  is  the  same  as  the  one 
he  uses  in  most  other  emotional  situations :  Try  to  be  as  inconspic¬ 
uous  as  possible  and  let  the  situation  develop  normally;  even  try 
to  actually  be  ignored  by  the  photo  subjects,  if  possible. 

This  is  why  Rife  prefers  to  use  a  Mamiyaflex  C33  with  an  180mm 
lens  when  shooting  candids.  The  Mamiyaflex  has  interchangeable 
lens,  the  180mm  lets  him  keep  back  from  his  subjects,  is  sharp 
and  can  be  hand-held  at  1/60  or  even  1/30  with  no  problem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rife. 

Wanted  to  Be  Writer 

Rife,  28,  was  born  and  raised  in  Southern  California.  He  earned 
an  associate  in  Arts  degree  in  General  Education  and  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  Journalism  from  San  Diego  State  College  in  1964, 
sandwiched  around  three  years  in  the  Army. 

Rife  was  a  reporter,  news  editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Aztec  at  San  Diego  State  with  no  thoughts  of  ever  becoming 
a  news  photographer.  To  work  his  way  through  college,  he  took 
a  job  as  a  U-T  wirephoto  operator.  Working  in  their  photo  lab 
gave  him  the  chance  to  learn  about  photography. 

Upon  his  college  graduation.  Rife  was  offered  a  U-T  job  as  a 
photographer.  “I  pleaded  my  general  ignorance  of  photography,” 
he  says.  “But  Stan  Griffin,  our  director  of  photography,  told  me  I 
could  learn  it  from  the  rest  of  the  photographers.  Fortunately, 
the  U-T  photo  staff  has  several  excellent  photographers  who  are 
eager  to  teach  anyone  willing  to  learn.” 
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Two  Editors 
Charged  In 
South  Africa 


Editor  Gets 
Inunediate 
Storm  Aid 


Following  two  years  of  legal 
argument,  formal  charges 
against  tw'o  South  African 
newspaper  editors  were  made  in 
a  Johannesburg  magistrates 
court  (July  2). 

The  editors,  Laurence  Gandar 
of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  and 
Joel  Mervis  of  the  Sunday  Times 
were  charged  with  having  pub¬ 
lished  in  June  and  July  of  1965 
false  material  about  conditions 
in  South  African  prisons. 

Both  editors  were  released 
pending  trial,  but  Benjamin 
Pogrund,  the  reporter  whose 
stories  in  the  Daily  Mail  led  to 
the  prosecution,  had  to  post  $1,- 
400  bail  before  he  was  released. 

Prosecution  said  he  might  quit 
the  country. 

Leycester  Walton,  managing 
director  of  South  African  News¬ 
papers,  the  publishers  of  the  4  -month  tour  to  bring  readers 
two  papers,  and  Kelsey  Stuart,  first-hand  accounts  of  what’s 
the  legal  adviser,  were  also  on  in  the  major  trouble  spots, 
brought  to  court.  All  were  The  News’  editorial  page  edi- 
charged  under  the  Prisons  Act  tor,  James  E.  Jacobson,  and  a 
of  1955.  ’  ■  "  - 

(Walton  it  will  be  recalled, 
came  to  New  York  City  to 
receive — April  27,  1966 — the 

ANPA  World  Press  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  which  went  that 
year  to  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  for 
outstanding  public  service  in 
pressing  for  improvements  in 
living  conditions,  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  social  justice  for 
all  citizens.) 

The  defense  counsel,  Sydney 
Kentridge,  described  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  the  five  men  to  court  as 
an  act  of  “harassment,”  noting 
that  full  trial  could  not  begin 
before  Oct.  30.  The  prosecutor 
argued  that  the  purpose  of  the 
pretrial  hearing  was  to  deal 
with  the  position  of  Pogi’und 
“who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  country.”  Kentridge  said  in 
reply  that  Pogrund  had  been 
applying  quite  legitimately  for 
an  exit  permit  and  had  informed 
the  Government.  Under  South 
African  law,  no  further  com¬ 
ment  on  the  case  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  until  the  trial  begins. 

The  Daily  Mail  attracted 
world  wide  attention  by  publish¬ 
ing  two  series  of  articles  deal¬ 
ing  w’ith  prison  conditions  in 
South  Africa.  One  was  in  the 
form  of  an  interview  with  a 
former  prisoner — he  served 
three  years  for  an  offense  under  husband, 


Mount  Prospect,  Hi. 
As  the  result  of  a  direct  ap¬ 
peal  by  Day  Publications  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration, 
an  offer  of  low-interest  federal 
loans  was  made  to  Northwest 
suburban  residents  whose  prop¬ 
erty  was  damaged  or  destroyed 
in  recent  storm  flooding. 

When  the  destructive  impact 
of  a  severe  rainstorm  became 
apparent,  John  Stanton,  editor 
of  the  Prospect  Day  and  the 
Aldington  Day,  telephoned 
Thomas  Gause,  SBA  regional  di¬ 
rector,  to  ask  if  federal  aid 
could  be  given  the  flood  victims. 

Stanton  gave  Gause  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  damage  to  homes 
and  household  effects,  none  of 
Six  Washington  newspaper-  ^.^^ered  by  insurance,  and 
men  have  been  narned  to  the  t^ld  him  of  some  residents  who 
Attorney  General  s  Citizens  on  ^ad  informed  Day  reporters 
Crime  assigned  to  draw  a  com-  thgij.  financial  loss  was  greater 
prehensive  program  for  the  than  they  could  handle, 
btate.  They  are  Louis  R.  Guzzo, 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  Hu  ‘Doing  Our  Job’ 

Blonk,  Wenatchee  Daily  World;  Stanton  then  put  Arlington 
photographer,  Tony  Falletta,  Donald  A.  Pugnetti,  Pasco-Ken-  and  Mount  Prospect  officials  in 
will  be  reporting  from  20  coun-  newick-Richland  Tri-City  Her-  touch  with  Gause  and  on  the 
tries  during  their  round-the-  “W;  Ross  Cunningham,  Seattle  basis  of  their  reports  he  had 
w'orld  swing.  Times;  Jack  Campbell,  Van-  the  flood-ravaged  suburbs  de- 

Publisher  Clarence  B.  Hanson  couver  Columbian,  and  William  dared  a  disaster  area.  Three 
Jr.  noted,  “For  the  second  time  Boykin,  secretary-manager,  Al-  per  cent  federal  loans  were 
in  two  years,  the  Birmingham  lied  Daily  Newspapers  of  made  available  to  storm  victims. 
News  has  decided  to  serve  its  Washington.  Stanton’s  reaction  to  the 

readers  with  a  staff-produced  •  speed  with  which  federal  author- 

report  from  the  most  crucial  things  moving  was: 

areas  of  our  troubled  w'orld.”  oaiuraay  newspaper  is  con- 

In  1966,  the  New's  sent  two  San  Bernardino,  Calif,  cerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 

staff  writers  and  Falletta  to  The  Morning  Sun  and  Eve-  community  it  serves.  If  we  have 
Vietnam  for  reports  on  the  war  ning  Telegram  have  been  com-  been  helpful  we  have  been  doing 
there.  But,  according  to  News  bined  for  the  Saturday  edition,  our  job.” 

Managing  Editor  John  W. 

Bloomer,  “The  Jacobson-Falletta 
the 

has  ever 
for  new's 


HEADING  FOR  TROUBLE  SPOTS — Birmingham  News  team — Tony 
Falletta  (left)  and  James  Jacobson  (center) — receive  best  wishes 
and  handful  of  keys  to  city,  for  dignitaries  along  the  way,  from 
Birmingham  Mayor  Albert  Boutwell. 


TAKE  IT  EASY,  DEAR! — Jewell  Dean,  just  retired  after  42  years 
in  newspaper  work,  enjoys  the  luxury  of  breakfast  service  by  Mrs. 
Dean  on  a  silver  tray  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  GuK 
American  News  Bureau.  In  the  past  12  years  Dean  has  been  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News  Press. 
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The  Hasselblad  system . . . 

and  a  few  reasons  why  the  press  photographer  needs  it. 


The  public  image  of  the  press 
photographer  used  to  be  that  of 
a  hard  drinking,  hard  living 
character  in  a  dirty  trench  coat 
with  a  press  card  stuck  in  the 
brim  of  his  hat.  He  ran  around 
"Big  Town  U.S.A."  with  a  4x5 
plate  camera,  accompanied  by 
a  beautiful  young  red  headed 
girl  reporter. 

That  used  to  be  the  public 
image  (to  some  people  it  might 
still  be),  but  you  know  a  little 
differently. 

You  probably  don’t  even  work 
for  a  "Big  Town  U.S.A."  news¬ 
paper,  but  for  a  smaller  sub¬ 
urban  paper,  one  where  you 
take  an  active  part  in  the  day 
to  day  life  of  your  community. 
You  might  even  be  the  only 
photographer  on  the  staff  of 
your  paper.  Taking  not  only 
news  pictures,  but  also  current 
events  and  personality  pictures. 
You  might  even  be  taking  pic¬ 
tures  for  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  your  newspaper. 

All  this  of  course  calls  for  a 
great  deal  of  know-how  on  your 
part  and  also  the  availability  of 
quite  a  range  of  equipment  for 
your  use. 

Time  was  of  course,  when  the 
press  photographer  had  to  rely 
on  his  big  4x5  camera.  It  was 
the  only  piece  of  equipment 
that  could  give  him  the  speed 
he  needed  plus  a  format  big 
enough  to  give  him  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  with  a  minimum  of 
retouching. 

Some  press  photographers  tried 
the  35mm.  The  speed  was  there 
of  course,  but  the  image  quality 
wasn’t.  So  a  lot  of  press  photog¬ 
raphers  settled  on  2(4  square  as 


couldn’t  use  a  wide  angle,  when 
you  wanted  to  get  more  into 
your  picture.  Also,  you  couldn’t 
waste  time  changing  roll  film  in 
the  middle  of  an  assignment 
and  you  certainly  didn’t  want  a 
whole  bunch  of  ready  loaded 
cameras  hanging  around  your 
neck. 

That’s  when  some  very  smart 
press  photographers  started 
discovering  the  Hasselblad  Sys¬ 
tem  of  interchangeable  film 
magazines  and  lenses. 

You  see  Hasselblad  is  the  only 
2V4  square  single  lens  reflex 
viewing  camera  system  that  can 
give  the  working  press  photog¬ 
rapher  all  the  advantages  of 
speed  and  mobility  that  he 
would  expect  from  any  35mm 
camera.  Plus,  at  the  same  time 
give  him  the  image  quality  he 
would  expect  from  the  4x5 
camera. 

Here’s  what  the  Hasselblad  Sys¬ 
tem  consists  of.  Firstly,  the 
50X,  the  standard  camera  in  the 
system*.  It  accepts  all  seven 
lenses  available  for  the  Hassel¬ 
blad,  and  is  a  single  lens  reflex 


the  ideal  "compromise"  format 
speed  plus  image  quality. 

The  trouble  with  most  2V4 
square  cameras  was  the  lack 
of  lens  interchangeability  so 
that  you  couldn’t  use  a  tele¬ 
photo  when  it  wasn’t  possible  to 
get  near  your  subject.  And  you 


viewing  camera.  The  500C 
always  shows  you  exactly  how 
your  final  picture  will  turn  out 
on  the  ground  glass  screen, 
in  the  same  way  a  view  camera 
does.  This  allows  you  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  setting  up  and  com¬ 
position  of  your  picture,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  lens  or  accessories  you 
are  using  on  the  camera. 

Next  is  the  Hasselblad  Super 
Wide  C.  The  camera  that  caused 
a  breakthrough  in  2(4  square 
photography.  Equipped  with  a 
38mm,  90“  angle  of  view  Zeiss 
Biogon  f/4.5  lens,  this  camera 
allows  you  to  take  pictures  pre¬ 
viously  considered  impossible. 
The  superb  optics  of  the  lens 
assures  perfect  distortion-free 
horizontal  and  vertical  delinea¬ 
tion,  with  sharpness  of  image 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
negative  area,  even  at  full  aper¬ 
ture.  Depth  of  field  at  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  f/22  is  from  26  inches  to 
infinity. 

The  newest  camera  in  the  Has¬ 
selblad  System  is  the  electri¬ 
cally  driven  Hasselblad  500EL. 
This  camera  automatically  ad¬ 
vances  the  film  and  cocks  the 
shutter,  allowing  a  rapid  series 
of  exposures  to  be  made,  either 
by  use  of  the  camera  release 
or  long  release  cords,  timer  or 
remote  radio  control.  The  500EL 
accepts  all  the  lenses  and  most 
accessories  available  for  the 
500C. 

The  use  of  the  500EL  with  the 
Hasselblad  70mm  film  maga¬ 
zine,  (up  to  70  exposures  on 
cassette  loaded  70mm  film) 


in  Synchro  Compur  shutter, 
with  automatic  stopping  down 
at  the  moment  of  exposure  and 
manual  preview  for  depth  of 
field  checks.  Every  lens  has 
both  M  and  x  synchronization  al¬ 
lowing  the  use  of  flash  and 
strobe  at  all  speeds  up  to 
1 /500th  pf  a  second. 

Five  different  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable  film  magazines  are 
available.  These  magazines 
allow  the  photographer  to  make 
12  or  16  exposures  on  120 
film°,  24  exposures  on  220 
film^  and  70  exposures  on 
70mm  film.  The  magazines  also 
allow  the  choice  of  3  formats, 
(2y4  square,  2%  X  1%,  1%  X  1%), 
This  allows  not  only  for  speed 
of  operation,  but  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  being  able  to  change 
either  film  type  or  format  in 
mid-roll. 

Completing  the  system  is  a 
huge  range  of  accessories  that 
includes  extension  tubes  and 
bellows  extensions  for  close 
up  work,filters,transparency 
copy  holders,  cut  film  backs, 
eye  level  prism  finders®,  sports 
view  finders,  sun  shades, 
rapid  winding  crank',  quick 
focusing  handles-*,  grips'^, 
underwater  housings,  ring  lights, 
tripod  quick  coupling,  micro¬ 
scope  attachments  and  carrying 
cases. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that 
initially  you  need  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  But  we  do  believe,  that  by 
investing  in  Just  a  small  part  of 
the  unique  Hasselblad  System 
such  as  the  items  shown  below, 
the  working  press  photographer 
will  not  only  improve  the  quality 
of  his  work,  but  will  be  able  to 
handle  his  work  load  much 
more  efficiently  and  easily. 


allows  the  photographer,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  job  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  exposures  are  required, 
to  handle  his  work  load  much 
more  quickly  and  efficiently. 
There  are  seven  Carl  Zeiss' 
lenses  in  the  Hasselblad  System, 
40,  50B,  80,  120,  150,  250C  and 
500mm.  Each  lens  has  a  built 


This  description  of  the  Hassel¬ 
blad  System  has  been  neces¬ 
sarily  brief.  If  you  would  like  a 
Hasselblad  catalogue  or  further 
literature  or  if  you  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  technical  inquiry,  write  to 
Paillard  Incorporated,  1900 
Lower  Rd.,  Linden,  N.J.  07036 
HASSftBiAO 


Ad  Tax  Bill 

(Continued  from  poye  16) 


similar  bills  could  come  before 
the  legislature  every  two  years. 

The  combined  opposition  and 
the  fact  both  Illinois  houses 
are  Republican-controlled  —  the 
Governor  is  a  Democrat — made 
the  turndown  almost  certain,  but 
advertisers  and  media  couldn’t 
afford  to  take  any  chances. 

Kenneth  Laird,  chairman  of 
the  American  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration,  after  a  warning  note 
from  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  ^gan  the  group¬ 
ing  for  a  show  of  strength  and 
purpose. 

Services  of  Ray  DeMember, 
Washington,  the  A.4F‘s  legal 
counsel,  were  enlisted.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Advertising  Club,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Chicago 
Women’s  Ad  Club,  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  Association, 
Advertising  Club  of  Springfield, 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  radio  and  tv 
groups,  the  Chicago  Council  of 
the  AAAA  and  others  were 
alerted. 

Thomas  G.  Hall  of  the  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  representing 
the  AAF,  sent  telegrams  to 
interested  parties,  urging  them 
to  attend  a  meeting  in  Spring- 
field  to  discuss  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Revenue  Committee. 
Affected  individuals  were  urged 
to  wire  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  protesting  the  ad  tax. 


Curda  Gets  Bhsv 


Frank  B.  Gurda,  of  the 
Branham  Company,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Representatives,  testified  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  arrived.  He 
explained  to  the  committee  that 
there  are  28  rep  firms  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  nine  of  which  function  as 
direct  employes  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  while  19  are  independ¬ 
ent  firms.  Gurda  told  the  com¬ 
mittee: 


“The  3.5  percent  service  tax 
would  not  be  equitable  as  it  is 
written  because  the  firms  repre¬ 
senting  the  small  newspapers 
would  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  sell¬ 
ing  while  the  big  newspapers 
would  not  be  subject  to  this  tax 
on  their  selling  force  since  their 
salesmen  are  direct  employes. 
It  would  be,  in  fact,  a  double 
tax  on  the  smaller  newspapers. 

“The  (rep)  firms  would  be 
subject  to  this  tax  burden  while 
their  main  competition  having 
their  own  reps  would  not.  The 
principal  competition  to  news¬ 
papers  is  magazines  and  tv  net¬ 
works.  Salesmen  for  the  tv  net¬ 
works  and  the  major  magazines 
are  direct  employes  and,  there¬ 
fore,  would  not  be  subject  to  this 


selling  tax. 

“In  short,  the  small  news¬ 
papers  who  need  more  sales 
power,  via  their  representatives, 
in  order  to  stay  alive,  would  be 
subject  to  this  tax  burden,  while 
the  big  networks  and  magazines 
with  direct  salesmen  would  not 
be  subject  to  this  tax  on  their 
selling  force.” 


No  Way  To  Pass  Tax 


Gurda  said  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  pass  the  tax  on  to 
the  newspaper  because  in  most 
cases  the  newspaper  firm  pays 
its  representative  firm  or  sales¬ 
men  direct  from  the  newspaper ; 
and,  since  the  newspaper  W'ould 
be  subject  to  this  same  tax, 
based  on  its  revenue,  this  tax 
would  be  a  second  tax  on  news¬ 


Warns  Newspaper  Industry 


Gurda  said  he  and  many  col¬ 
leagues  fear  that  such  tax  bills 
are  bound  to  come  up  again  and 
again  until  adopted  unless  the 
newspaper  industry  rises  to 
meet  the  challenge.  He  explained 
further : 

“This  tax  would  have  cate¬ 
gorized  all  media,  billboards, 
direct  mail,  broadcasting,  and 
newspapers  as  one  with  the  tax 
applying  across  the  board.  As 
corny  as  it  may  seem,  I  don’t 
think  the  Constitution  would 
have  guaranteed  ‘Freedom  of 
the  Press’  had  our  forefathers 
looked  at  newspapers  as  just 
another  advertising  medium.” 

He  urged  newspapermen 
throughout  the  country  to  make 
themselves  aware  of  this  threat 
and  do  something  about  it  in 
their  editorials.  He  also  urged 
that  more  media  people  get  into 
grass  root  politics  as  precinct 
captains  or  even  higher  elective 
jobs  so  they  wdll  be  in  a  more 
advantageous  position  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  for  attacks  on  the 
free  enterprise  system. 


“The  tax  on  advertising,  it¬ 
self,  eats  away  the  very  roots 
of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
which  has  grown  to  giant  pro¬ 
portions  allowing  the  govern¬ 
ment  a  tax  budget  unequalled 
anywhere  in  the  world,”  he  said. 

Hall  presented  the  opposition 
on  behalf  of  the  AAF,  de¬ 
claring: 

“We  are  opposed  (to  the  bills) 
liecause  their  implementation 
would  result  in  inequities  and 
discrimination  throughout  many 
major  categories  of  Illinois  busi¬ 
ness. 


Would  ‘Kill  The  Goose' 


papers. 

“The  fact  is,  some  of  these 
selling  organizations  (reps) 
would  be  driven  out  of  business 
completely,”  Gurda  concluded, 
“because  the  profit  margin  now 
is  only  2  or  3  percent.” 

Gurda  stressed  other  impor¬ 
tant  points  after  the  hearing, 
telling  E&P: 

“A  tax  on  the  advertising 
linage  of  newspapers  indirectly 
gives  the  government  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  restrain  the  essential  right 
of  the  newspaper  to  prosper  and 
carry  out  is  primary  function 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
which  is  to  communicate  to  the 
human  race  what  its  members 
do  feel,  and  think. 

“The  proposed  tax  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  attacked  the 
right  of  a  newspaper  to  attract 
and  hold  readers  restricted  by 
nothing  but  consideration  of  the 
public  welfare.” 


“Advertising  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  way  known  to  create  sales. 
Taxation  of  advertising  would 
thus  be  ‘killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.’  It  would 
place  a  brake  on  the  ability  of 
retail  and  service  business  (ad¬ 
vertisers  included)  to  create  a 
demand  for  their  products,  re¬ 
sulting  in  lost  sales  and  there¬ 
fore  lessened  economic  growth 
(and  lessened  retail/service  tax 
revenue)  to  the  state  of  Illinois. 

“Total  advertising  media  ex¬ 
penditures  in  Illinois  now 
amount  to  about  $1.1  billion  an¬ 
nually.  The  proposed  3.5  percent 
tax  on  advertising  would  reduce 
this  amount  by  up  to  $38  mil¬ 
lion,  since  most  advertising 
budgets  are  on  the  basis  of  sales 
and/or  population  and  therefore 
will  not  increase  Illinois  budgets 
simply  because  there  is  a  new 
tax  involved. 

“Since  advertising  dollars  gen¬ 
erate  gross  sales  at  approxi¬ 
mately  a  25:1  ratio,  this  reduc¬ 
tion  in  advertising  could  lower 
total  Illinois  retail  and  service 
transactions  by  up  to  $2  billion. 
The  resultant  loss  in  anticipated 
tax  revenue  from  retail  and 
service  occupation  taxes  alone 
could  reach  $75  million,  far  more 
than  the  $40-45  million  which 
the  tax  on  advertising  can  be 
expected  to  yield.” 

Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets,  a  group  representing  medi¬ 
um  and  small  dailies  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  jumped  into  the 
action  with  Edward  H.  Jenison, 
general  manager  of  the  Paris 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  Congressman,  carry¬ 
ing  the  ball. 

One  inequity  of  the  bill,  he 
said,  would  be  that  the  main 
thrust  of  the  tax  w’ould  be 
against  all  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  but  only  a  percentage  of 
tv,  radio  and  network  adver¬ 
tising.  This  would  create  a  real 
disparity  in  tax  responsibility, 
he  insisted.  Jenison  continued: 


Threat  To  .411  .4dvertising 


“There  is  also  a  possibility 
that  such  a  tax  might  be  the 
base  for  a  wedge  against  adver¬ 
tising  generally.  It  is  not  an 


altogether  hidden  fact  that  many 
government  officials  and  certain 
university  and  college  professors 
have  spoken  out  against  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  social  evil,  and  an 
unnecessary  expense  appended 
to  a  consumer’s  charge. 

“Direct  taxation  on  adver¬ 
tising  cannot  be  considered  a 
tax  on  services.  Sale  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  is  a  part  of  the 
marketing  communication  proc¬ 
ess,  essential  to  the  whole  field 
of  merchandising. 

“If  such  a  tax  is  imposed  . . . 
newspapers  perhaps  would  have 
to  take  an  additional  step  of 
increasing  the  ratio  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  news  content,  thereby 
cutting  off  flow  of  some  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  the  public’s 
right  to  know. 

“Striking  at  advertising  is  a 
simple  way  to  drive  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  control  of  the  press,  a 
definite  interference  with  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  press 
to  operate  without  coercive 
action  from  a  government  sensi¬ 
tive  to  criticism.  Give  the  power 
to  tax  a  newspaper’s  lifeblood 
and  you  give  control  of  the  press 
to  the  legislative  branch.” 


Business  Threatened 


George  W.  Bamberger,  repre¬ 
senting  the  A  A  A. 4  Chicago! 
Council,  declared  the  bill  as 
drafted  would  drive  much  of  the 
advertising  business  from  the  1 
state.  He  said: 

“We  obviously  (would)  have 
only  two  choices:  to  absorb  this 
tax  or  pass  it  on  to  our  clients. 
If  we  pass  it  on  to  our  clients, 
it  means  that  national  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  asked  to  pay  a 
substantial  premium  for  the 
privilege  of  retaining  a  Chicago 
agency.  Many  will  be  assessed 
an  additional  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000  per  year.  If  we  should  try  to 
absorb  it,  we  must  substantially 
decrease  our  service  to  clienti  . 
In  either  case,  we  fall  further  ■ 
behind  in  the  competitive  battle! 
with  Eastern  agencies.  In  either  I 
case,  there  is  no  question  but! 
that  major  national  advertiaenj 
will  transfer  their  business  toj 
advertising  agencies  outside  the! 
state  of  Illinois.  I 

David  Grigsby,  a  past  presi-J 
dent  of  the  Chicago  AdvertisisM 
Club,  pointing  to  the  small  IocmB 
advertisers  who  use  local  papei^ 
and  buy  printing  and  other  ad-M 
vertising  services  said:  9 

“It  is  these  thousands  of  smalll 
but  important  companies  and 
individuals  who  will  have  their 
livelihoods  impaired  by  the 
financial  penalty  of  these  billa 
“No  Illinois  city  or  town  is 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  from 
an  out-of-state  source  of  adv^ 
tising  services.  Individuals  in 
other  states  are  just  waiting  to 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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;  Now  all 

;  dictionaries  agree 

“  Every  leading  dictionary  distributed  in  the  United  We  love  to  see  you  put  Realtor  in  print.  We  like 

Id  States  now  carries  (or  will  carry  in  its  next  printing)  the  look  of  it  even  better  when  it’s  used  correctly— 

a  proper  definition  of  the  term  Realtor®.  to  apply  only  to  members  of  NAREB.  And,  of 


REALTORS 


A  Realtor  is  a  person  engaged  professionally  in  course,  with  a  capital  R.  We  hope  you’ll 

real  estate  who  is  a  member  of  the  local  and  state  use  it  that  way.  Every  time, 

boards  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  | 

Boards.  Realtor  is  registered  as  a  service  mark  I 

in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 


100  coNNCcricuT 


PROMOTION 


Year-long  Activity 
Marks  Anniversary 

By  George  Wilt 


The  Waynesboro  (Va.)  \ews- 
Virginian  is  75  years  old  this 
year,  and  it  isn’t  going  to  let  the 
people  of  Wayneeboro  forget  it. 
Although  the  paper’s  big  “75 
Years  of  Progress’’  edition  won’t 
be  published  until  September,  a 
parade  of  promotions  is  under 
way,  making  the  anniversary  a 
year-long  celebration. 

It  started  in  January,  when  a 
Treasure  Hunt  was  held  for 
readers.  The  anniversary  seal,  a 
green-and-silver  two-inch  affair, 
was  hidden  in  various  editions 
during  the  month.  Readers  find¬ 
ing  it  could  redeem  them  for 
cash,  ranging  from  75  dimes  to 
75  dollars,  depending  on  the 
week  it  appeared. 

Ettiiay  Contest 

In  February,  a  Merchant’s 
Luncheon  w’as  held,  with  all  area 
business  owners  and  managers 
invited.  Speaker  was  John  C. 
Hazen,  vicepresident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Assn. 
Those  attending  received  an  An¬ 
niversary  medallion,  notebook, 
pencil  and  a  booklet  on  news- 
papering,  “Never  A  Dull 
Moment.” 

In  March,  an  essay  contest 
was  held  among  six  of  the  area’s 
high  schools.  Students  were  in¬ 
vited  to  write  an  essay  on  “How' 
A  Newspaper  Best  Serves  Its 
Community”  w’ith  three  cash 
prizes  offered  at  each  school,  plus 
three  grand  prizes  in  an  overall 
competition.  Judging  was  done 
by  Washington  &  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism. 
Nearly  100  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  first  place  essay 
from  each  participating  school 
was  published  in  the  News- 
Virginian,  along  w’ith  pictures 
of  all  winners. 

Steak  for  Merchants 

In  April,  the  News-Virginian 
hosted  a  steak  dinner  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Waynesboro  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  with  members  of 
the  advertising  staff  welcoming 
the  guests.  Also  in  April,  the 
newspaper  sponsored  a  concert 
by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  with  an  adult  per¬ 
formance  one  evening,  and  a 
Children’s  Concert  the  following 
day. 

On  May  5,  the  News-Virgrinian 
sponsored  the  Twin  Valley  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee,  the  climax  of  several 
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months  of  lower  echelon  bees 
held  in  Augusta,  Rockingham, 
Rockbridge  and  Nelson  Counties, 
and  in  Waynesboro,  Staunton, 
Lexington  and  Buena  Vista. 
From  thousands  of  contestants, 
area  bees  were  held  to  determine 
the  top  33  finalists  to  compete  in 
the  finals.  The  champion  repre¬ 
sented  the  area  in  the  National 
Competition  in  June.  All  33 
finalists  received  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  medallion,  in  addition 
to  their  cash  and  gift  awards. 

In  June,  the  News-Virginian 
co-sponsored  the  area  Soap  Box 
Derby,  along  w'ith  the  Jaycees 
and  a  local  Chevrolet  dealer. 

Upcoming  promotions  include 
an  October  luncheon  for  area  in¬ 
dustrialists,  a  gala  “Open 
House,”  a  “Day  at  the  Ball¬ 
park,”  and  a  “Day  at  the  Air¬ 
port.” 

The  September  Anniversary 
Edition  has  been  under  w’ay 
since  April.  It  will  detail  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
area  in  words  and  pictures.  Spe¬ 
cial  edition  coordinator  is  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Spilman,  business  man¬ 
ager,  assisted  by  Paul  Leach, 
advertising  specialist,  and  two 
former  employees,  Harry  Nash, 
and  Mrs.  Stuart  Young,  on  the 
news  side. 

The  News-Virginian,  with  a 
circulation  of  just  over  11,000, 
proves  that  you  don’t  have  to  be 
a  big-city,  metro  daily  to  put  on 
a  year-long  anniversary  promo¬ 
tion.  Just  ask  anybody  in 
Waynesboro. 

*  «  • 

FOR  THE  LADIES— The 
Arkansas  Gazette  has  published 
an  interesting  12-page  booklet, 
“What  every  woman  should 
know  .  .  .  about  her  newspaper.” 
Public  Affairs  director  Sam 
Harris  has  packed  the  pink- 
covered  brochure  with  facts, 
written  in  a  light,  breezy  style. 
(The  flypage  states  that  the 
booklet  is  w'ritten  by  a  guy 
whose  mother,  wife  and  children 
are  all  w’omen.) 

In  addition  to  presenting  a 
run-down  on  Gazette  content, 
with  explanations  of  why  women 
should  enjoy  all  of  it,  it  offers 
hints  on  sending  in  club  notices 
and  other  items,  and  includes  the 
paper’s  deadlines.  It  suggests 
handling  of  stories  and  photos 
of  brides  and  brides-to-be,  and 
other  important  people.  It  spells 
out  the  paper’s  policies  on  re¬ 


turn  of  photos,  engagement  and 
wedding  pictures,  and  other 
little  details  of  special  interest 
to  the  ladies. 

*  *  * 

STICKERS— Eight  full-color, 
pop-art  reproductions  of  travel 
stickers  provide  the  theme  for 
for  the  New  York  Times’  promo¬ 
tion  brochure  announcing  its 
1968  International  Travel  Sup¬ 
plement,  to  be  published  next 
February  25.  The  five-page  ac¬ 
cordion  folder  describes  the 
audience  for  travel  advertisers, 
and  provides  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements,  circulation,  rate  and 
deadline  information.  Write  to 
Mark  Senigo  for  a  copy  of 
“$13,000,000  and  you.” 

*  *  * 

WINNER— Paula  Kent,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune  won  first 
place  award  for  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  1967  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women  compe¬ 
tition.  The  prize-w’inning  ad  was 
a  full-pager,  with  the  headline: 
“West’s  Leading  Handicapper.” 
It  featured  a  photo  of  Nelson 
Fisher,  racing  columnist  for  the 
Union-Tribune,  superimposed  on 
a  page-size  blowup  of  horses 
breaking  at  the  post.  The  photo 
was  by  John  Greensmith. 


Senate  Hearings 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


would-be  competitors  in  markets 
where  the  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  have  a  rate  which 
forces  advertisers  to  use  both 
papers.”  This,  he  said,  “elim¬ 
inates  much  of  the  likelihood  of 
an  advertiser  having  money  left 
for  a  sizable  budget  in  a  com¬ 
peting  paper  of  other  media.” 

Mr.  Mecham  disputed  state¬ 
ments  by  Small  and  Hanson  that 
joint  operation  did  not  stifle  in¬ 
dependent  news  selection  and 
editorial  opinion.  In  Tucson 
and  Phoenix,  he  insisted  that 
jointly  owned  or  operated  news¬ 
papers  usually  spoke  with  one 
voice  on  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest  and  even  in  their  news 
columns  did  not  always  present 
opposing  positions.  The  Hayden 
bill,  he  declared,  would  “make 
the  establishment  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  news  and  editorial  voice 
an  impossibility  in  many  cities 
and  very  difficult  in  the  rest.” 

Another  impediment  to  com¬ 
petition,  Mecham  said,  were  the 
exclusive  franchises  granted  by 
feature  syndicates. 

He  also  said  United  Press 
International  imposed  special 
conditions  before  supplying  serv¬ 
ices  to  his  newspaper.  He  said 
it  cost  $52,000  to  get  UPI  in 
Tucson  and  he  had  to  pay  the 
first  and  fifth  year’s  service  in 
advance. 

Despite  the  difficulties  he 
faced  in  Tucson,  Mecham  said 


his  paper  w'ould  “l)e  in  the 
black”  in  the  current  quarter 
and  he  predicted  success  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  newspaper  in  that 
area. 

Brown  Attacks  Bill 

The  strongest  attack  on  S. 
1312  was  made  by  Elmer  Brown, 
president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  meml)ers 
of  which  have  been  on  strike  at 
the  Tucson  newspapers  since 
Nov.  28,  1966.  The  dispute  in¬ 
volves  automation. 

“It  is  a  brazen  attempt  to 
enthrone  monopoly  newspaper 
industry  in  America  with  over¬ 
tones  toward  an  eventual  state 
press,”  Brow’n  declared. 

“The  bill  would  deny  the  gov¬ 
ernment  the  right  to  protect  the 
public  against  publishers  con¬ 
spiring  to  rig  advertising  and 
circulation  rates  and  editorial 
content.” 

The  legislation,  in  his  view, 
would  close  the  door  to  new 
newspapers. 

In  Tucson,  Brown  asserted, 
the  publishers  showed  arrogant 
contempt  by  creating  a  lockout 
of  its  typographical  employes 
and  hiring  notorious  profes¬ 
sional  strikebreakers  to  man  the 
plant. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  would 
place  “the  stamp  of  congres¬ 
sional  approval  upon  a  labor- 
management  policy  which  is  a 
throwback  to  the  19th  century,” 
he  declared.  It  would  force  the 
government  to  “drop  its  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  Tucson 
monopoly  and  allow  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  go  their  way  unhampered 
and  unrestricted.” 

Professor  Sees  Benefits 

A  college  law  professor,  fol¬ 
lowing  Brown,  asserted  that 
competition  “is  unlikely  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  permitting 
a  failing  newspaper  to  enter  into 
the  joint  arrangement  or  mer¬ 
ger.  An  exemption  such  as  con¬ 
templated  in  the  bill  may  have 
the  effects  of  encouraging  po¬ 
tential  competition,”  said  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Day,  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  was  self  evident  that 
many  communities  cannot  sup¬ 
port  separately  published  news¬ 
papers  without  some  kind  of 
operating  arrangement,  he  said. 

He  submitted  a  review  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
antitrust  laws  applicable  to 
the  newspaper  situation.  He 
called  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments  a  method  “of  nipping  the 
incipient  failure  in  the  bud." 

The  economic  facts  of  Ae 
newspaper  business,  he  said, 
present  a  parodcx  that  preser¬ 
vation  of  competition  in  the 
news  departments  requires  some 
elimination  of  competition  in 
business  operations.” 
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Promotion  and  fashion  combined. 


Promotion  Stunt 
Puts  Newspaper 
In  Dress  Business 

Chicago 

A  paper  mini-dress  run  off  on 
a  newspaper  press  proved  an 
eye-catcher  and  a  fashion 
breakthrough  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

Paul  Molloy,  tv  columnist  of 
the  Sun-Times  told  about  it  in 
a  column. 

Last  April,  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  billboards  and  truck 
posters,  the  Sun-Times  adver¬ 
tised  the  mini-dress  idea,  stress¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  “today”  size 
(tabloid)  measuring  the  new's  in 
depth  and  not  in  width.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  ad  w’as  a  pretty 
girl  attired  in  Sun-Times  mini¬ 
paper  from  mid-thigh  to  neck. 
The  public  started  asking  where 
such  a  dress  was  available. 

The  Sun-Times  production  de¬ 
partment  went  to  work.  The 
layout  for  the  printed  pattern 
was  sent  to  the  engraving  room 
to  be  made  into  zincs  and  the 
zincs  were  then  matted  in  the 
stereotype  department  and  cast 
into  plates  for  mounting  on  the 
presses. 

The  pressroom  plated  a  cylin¬ 
der  to  print  on  the  dress  mate¬ 
rial,  which  consists  of  fibers, 
yams  and  mesh  laminated  be¬ 
tween  cellulose  or  paper.  The 
rolls  of  dress  material  were  fed 
from  a  reel  stand  for  rewinding, 
and  the  bolts  were  then  dis- 
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patched  to  a  garment  factory  to 
be  assembled  into  the  completed 
product. 

The  Sun-Times  ran  page  ads 
offering  the  mini-paper  dresses 
for  $1.79,  with  an  order  blank 
in  the  ad.  The  dresses  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  petite,  small,  medium 
and  large  sizes.  6,652  were  sold. 

Molloy  said  the  dress  can  be 
worn  six  or  seven  times  before 
it  wrinkles  and  he  cautioned 
that  it  should  not  be  washed  or 
exposed  to  rain,  for  then  it  loses 
its  nonflammable  properties. 

“The  only  other  hazard,  I 
suppose,”  he  wrote,  “might  occur 
if  a  man  sitting  in  a  crow'ded 
bus  should  find  himself  telling  a 
standing  woman:  ‘I’d  give  you 
my  seat,  ma’m,  but  I’m  working 
on  your  crossword  puzzle.’  ”  ' 

• 

Writers’  Awards 

Three  scholarships,  of  $500 
each,  have  been  awarded  by  the  i 
New’  York  Financial  Writers’  1 
Association  to  employes  of  news-  j 
papers  in  the  New’  York  area  ; 
w’ho  are  pursuing  their  college  | 
education.  Scholarships  w’ere ! 
presented  by  Robert  E.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  president,  to  James  D.  Dar- 
mody,  Robert  J.  Danielenko  and 
Gerard  A.  Campomenosi. 

• 

New  News  Bureau 

Rockford,  Ill. 

The  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  wall  open 
a  bureau  at  Freeport,  Ill.,  by  i 
Aug.  15.  Robert  Dylak  has  been 
assigned  to  handle  news  cover¬ 
age  of  the  area. 
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demandables” 
from  General  Electric 

Give  the  products  your  customers  want  more  than 
any  others!  General  Electric  is  first  choice  of  more 
consumers  over  all  other  brands  combined*.  People 
are  motivated  —  have  real  enthusiasm  for  your 
premiums  and  incentives  when  you  use  G-E  house- 
wares  products. 

So— generate  action!  Add  life  to  your  premium  or 
incentive  program  with  G-E  housewares.  They’re  the 
best  motivators  on  the  market.  You  select  from  more 
than  250  electric  housewares  products... the  most 
heavily  advertised  in  the  industry.  And  they’re  priced 
to  fit  any  budget.  Want  to  know  more?  Fill  out  the 
coupon  below!  *Omnibut  Penetration  Survey,  Oct.  ’6S 

iPfoducti  ordered  ore  not  to  be  used  for  resole  or  liquidation.} 


Coffee  Makers 
Automatic  Knives 
Toasters 
Grills 
Skillets 
Blenders 
Can  Openers 
Irons 

Food  Cooker 


•  Mixers 

•  Clocks 

•  Cordless  Toothbrushes 

•  Hair  Dryers 

•  Automatic  Blankets 

•  Rechargeable  Table 
Lighters 

•  Vacuum  Cleaners 

•  Power  Tools 


General  Electric  Co.,  Housewares  Div.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 
T^ogreis  k  Our  Moit  /mporfant  Thxfud- 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept. 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


Dowling  Cartoons  in  K.C.  Star; 
Bill  Sanders  Goes  to  Milwaukee 


Dan  Dowling,  formerly  chief 
cartoonist  for  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  and  later  at  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  will 
join  the  Kansas  City  Star  staff 
Aug.  15. 

Dowling  will  succeed  Bill 
Sanders,  who  has  been  the 
Star’s  cartoonist  since  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  S.  J.  Ray  in  1963. 
Sanders  will  become  editorial 
cartoonist  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  on  Sept.  1.  The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  cartoonist,  Ross  Lewds,  will 
retire  in  November. 

Dowling’s  cartoons  have  been 
syndicated  since  1949  when  the 
Herald-Tribune  chose  him  to  re¬ 
place  his  boyhood  idol,  the  late 
lay  N.  (Ding)  Darling. 

Dowling  is  returning  to  the 
Middle  West.  He  w’as  reared  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  w’here  his 
father  and  grandfather  w'ere 
bankers.  Dan  abandoned  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  family  banks  which 
had  been  planned  for  him  by 
his  father. 

“I  worked  one  summer  in  a 
bank,”  he  said,  “and  I  found  I 
wasn’t  much  enchanted  wdth 
columns  of  figures.  I  took  off 
for  Chicago — that  w’as  1930 — 
and  got  a  job  in  the  City  News 
bureau.  I  covered  a  police  beat 
during  the  lively  times  of  the 
gang  wars  over  beer  territo¬ 
ries.” 

Dowling  drew  his  first  politi¬ 
cal  cartoon  in  1938  for  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 


Ad  Tax  Bill 
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take  full  advantage  of  this  3^ 
percent  penalty  which  would  be 
imposed  on  an  Illinois  business 
as  the  price  of  doing  business 
w’ith  another  Illinois  business. 


Laird,  chairman  of  Tatham- 
Laird  &  Kudner,  Inc.  declared 
that  taxes  on  advertising  are 
“rankly  discriminatory,  biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  the  economy, 
makes  jobs  and  builds  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  are  a  potential  severe 
business  depressant.” 


Combat  Ad-Tax  Snake 


He  warned  that  advertisers 
and  media  must  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  combat  “the  ad- 
tax  snake.” 


“We  have  a  warning  signal 
from  New  Mexico  where  the 
industry  slumbered  until  too 
late  and  the  tax  was  enacted,” 
he  said.  “The  city  of  Honolulu 
now’  has  a  tax  on  advertising. 
We  know’  that  if  just  one  state 
falls,  others  w’ill  be  ready  to  dive 
like  dominoes.” 


He  remained  there  until  he 
entered  the  army  as  an  infantry 
private  in  1942.  He  served  four 
years  and  was  discharged  as  a 
captain.  After  the  war  he  be¬ 
came  the  Herald  Tribune’s  car¬ 
toonist. 

Before  going  to  Kansas  City, 
Sanders  had  been  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
News  and  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  during  his  Army  service 
in  Korea  and  Japan. 


Former  Syndicate 
Salesman  and  Wife 


Kramers  Buy  2  Papers 


Buy  Weekly  Paper 


WAR  PHOTOS  are  being  analyzed  in  Tel  Aviv  by  Gen.  Mordecai 
Hod,  chief  of  the  Israeli  air  force,  and  Brig,  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
(Ret.),  military  historian  and  author  of  "Swift  Sword,"  the  United 
Press  International-American  Heritage  book  scheduled  for  release 
next  month.  Marshall  described  the  Arab-lsraeli  war  as  the  "most 
efficiently  photographed"  in  military  history. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  (Dick) 
Williams,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  have 
purchased  the  Areola  (Ill.) 
Record-Herald,  a  weekly,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stonecipher. 
W’illiams  was  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Weekly 
.American  and  Daily  American 
in  Tucson  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half. 

Prior  to  that  he  spent  20  years 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
various  editorial  posts  and  as 
western  sales  representative  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New’  York 
News  Syndicate. 

The  Stoneciphers  purchased 
the  Record-Herald  in  1957. 

J.  N.  Wells  &  Company,  con¬ 
sultants  and  brokers  to  printers 
and  publishers,  Wheaton,  Illi¬ 
nois,  assisted  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 


Judge  Imposes  Contempt 
Fines  After  a  Mistrial 


Two  Arizona  publications 
have  been  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donovan  M.  Kramer,  publishers 
of  the  semi-weekly  Casa  Grande 
Dispatch. 

The  Eloy  Enterprise,  ow’ned 
by  Vince  and  Cristine  Taylor  for 
19  years,  one  of  the  w’eekly 
papers  purchased  by  the 
Kramers,  w’ill  be  printed  in  the 
Casa  Grande  central  plant  by 
offset.  The  purchase  included 
the  Enterprise  building  in  Eloy 
W’here  editorial  and  advertising 
offices  will  be  maintained. 


The  second  publication  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Kramers  is  the 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Shopper. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Arbogast 
founded  the  Shopper  in  1953. 
The  Shopper  w’ill  be  merged 
with  the  Dispatch’s  Pinal  County 
Buyer’s  Guide. 

Both  transactions  were  han¬ 
dled  through  the  offices  of  Dean 
Sellers,  newspaper  broker.  Mesa, 
Arizona,  and  his  associate,  John 
Hogue. 


Worcester,  Mass.  He  said  there  was  “no  intent 
Superior  Court  Judge  James  to  injure  the  court.  It  was  the 
L.  Vallely  fined  the  Worcester  error  of  people  who  are  human. 
Telegram  &  Gazette  Inc.  $1,000  It  was  an  inadvertent  mistake, 
and  a  Gazette  reporter,  E.  Gerald  J,  Helfenbein,  counsel 
Thomas  McCabe  Jr.,  $100,  for  for  McCabe,  said:  “this  story 
contempt  of  court.  w’ent  through  the  hands  of  three 

Attorneys  for  the  new’spaper  editors  before  it  appeared  in  the 
and  its  reporter  said  the  fines  paper.  It  is  my  opinion  that  re- 
would  be  appealed  to  the  State  sponsiblity  of  the  publication  is 
Supreme  Court.  The  judge  sus-  not  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of 
pended  payment  of  fines  pend-  the  reporter,” 
ing  the  appellate  action.  Vallely,  also  judge  at  the 

The  judge  convicted  the  Ga-  trial,  called  a  mistrial  and 
zette  and  McCabe  in  connection  started  the  contempt  proceed 
with  a  May  8  story  about  the  ings.  He  said  he  found  no  “wil 
trial  of  four  men  accused  of  ful  design”  to  impede  the 
robbing  a  bank.  At  issue  was  a  orderly  processes  of  the  trial  in 
paragraph  dealing  with  status  the  Gazette  story, 
of  the  defendants  at  the  begin-  “It  w’as  the  intentional  report- 
ning  of  the  trial.  ing  of  a  fact  which  had  not 

The  complaint,  filed  by  Wor-  been  developed  during  the  course 
cester  County  District  Attorney  of  the  trial  which  I  find  was 
William  F.  Buckley,  contended  highly  prejudicial,”  he  said, 
the  story  “unlaw’fully  and  “In  order  to  avoid  imminent 
wrongfully  tended  to  .  .  .  pre-  danger  to  the  fairness  of  the 
judice  the  minds”  of  the  jury,  trial  and  to  the  defendants,  I 
Counsel  for  the  defendants  cited  find  it  w’as  necessary  to  declare 
the  story  in  their  motion  for  a  a  mistrial.” 
mistrial.  • 

The  Gazette  story  stated  Newman  in  PR 
“Strazzula,  Spinelli  and  Kaz- 

onis  are  free  on  bail.  Lombardi  Alfred  S.  Newman,  a  1967 
is  presently  serving  a  sentence  Journalism  graduate  of  New 
in  Walpole  State  Prison  and  is  York  University,  has  joined  the 
in  the  custody  of  Walpole  prison  Publicity  and  Press  Relation! 
guards  at  the  trial.”  Division  of  the  Equitable  Life 

In  his  final  arguments,  Dris-  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.S. 
coll,  said,  “the  constitutional  Newman  served  as  undergradu- 
rights  of  the  freedom  of  the  ute  assistant  to  the  chairman  of 
press  cannot  be  used  as  a  shield  the  NYU  Journalism  Depart- 
to  hide  behind  w’here  the  right  ment,  worked  as  reporter-pho- 
of  a  defendant  to  a  fair  trial  is  tographer  for  Aviation  Nevt, 
concerned.”  and  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 

Charles  Donelan,  attorney  for  Brooklyn  Daily.  He  also  was  a 
the  new’spaper,  said  the  story  public  relations  photographer 
as  written  “got  by  in  the  hurly  at  Kennedy  International  Air 
burly  to  get  the  paper  out.”  port. 
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Here’s  one  tractor 
that  is  not  for  sale. 


John  Deere  engineers  use  this  electronically 
equipped  tractor  to  track  down  priceless 
reliability  data. 

Miniaturized  stress  gauges  feed  electrical 
impulses  from  points  on  the  test  implement 
to  tractor-mounted  recording  instruments. 

In  the  field,  the  engineer  calibrates 
the  electrical  impulses,  jots  notes,  and 
directs  the  tractor  operator.  They  punish 
the  test  implement,  probing  for  weaknesses 
in  the  implement  or  various  components. 
Back  in  the  office,  engineers  review 
the  tests  and  translate  results  into  data  that 
sparks  product  improvements. 


No  wonder  this  tractor  is  not  for  sale. 
Tractors  like  this  give  John  Deere  engineers 
an  edge  in  gathering  vital  information 
and  vastly  reduce  the  time  it  would  take 
to  complete  field  testing. 

If  you  need  information  or  photographs 
for  your  farm  or  industrial  equipment 
story,  write:  Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois  61265 
or  telephone  309/798-4181. 
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Mel  Casson  Draws 
Panel  On  Marrieds 


COLUMNS 


AURQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
AAARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  AAAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLES  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  ...9 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


By  Ray  Erwin 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
E6  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  J 
ALL  STARS  D 
EA4MY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  Dy 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St  Ney^Yori- 17  N  Y 


The  hilarities  and  the  tedium 
i  of  married  life  get  a  vigorous 
and  funny  working  over  in  a 
I  new'  cartoon  panel  planned  for 
newspapers. 

The  cartoon:  “That’s  My 
^  Charley!” 

I  The  cartoonist:  Mel  Casson. 

The  format :  Two-column  daily 
panel. 

I  The  release:  Early  Fall, 
t  The  distributor:  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

Humor  built  around  a  hus¬ 
band-wife  team  in  everyday 
1  home  life  is  the  basic  ingredient 
of  the  new  cartoon,  “That’s  My 
Charley!” 

Sample  Gags 

Charley  takes  his  Effie  into  a 
!  doctor’s  office  and  exclaims : 
i  “Doc,  I  brought  my  wife  in  for 


0m 


rsa* 


m 


'There!  Stop  complaining  .  .  .  you 
now  have  a  MINISKIRT!' 

■  a  100,000  word  check-up !”  As 
;  Charley  watches  television,  Effie 
I  tells  a  friend  over  the  telephone : 

)  “I’d  ask  Charley  but  he  only 
,  recognizes  me  during  the  com¬ 
mercials!”  When  he  w'alks  into 
'  the  house  w’ith  a  bunch  of  roses, 
Charley  advises:  “Now  don’t 
get  sloppy  sentimental,  Effie — 
somebody  left  them  on  the  bus.” 
He  also  advises:  “Don’t  have  a 
!  birthday  this  year,  Effie — we 
'  can’t  afford  it!” 

I  When  he  sees  his  wife  at  the 
I  door  of  a  beauty  parlor,  Charley 
asks:  “Hi,  Effie  .  .  .  you  going 
I  in  or  coming  out?”  He  tells  a 
!  holdup  man:  “She  WON’T  hand 
j  over  her  pocketbook !  Go  ahead ! 

!  Shoot  her!”  He  comes  in  and 
looks  at  the  dining  table  and 
inquires:  “Are  you  defrosting 
the  refrigerator  or  is  this 
supper?” 

I  The  gags  are  endless  and 


Mel  Casson 

laugh-provoking.  They  come 
naturally  to  a  funny  guy,  Mel 
Casson,  the  cartoon’s  creator. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
inspired  to  draw  at  an  early 
age  by  watching  his  father,  an 
able  “Sunday  painter,”  turn  out 
canvases. 

Mel  sold  his  first  cartoon  to 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  at 
the  age  of  17.  From  then  on  his 
cartoons  appeared  regularly  in 
the  Post,  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Colliers,  Esquire,  New  York 
Times,  This  Week,  Parade  and 
other  periodicals.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  two  books  and  his  work 
has  appeared  in  anthologies. 

Casson  enlisted  in  the  infantry 
for  service  in  World  War  II,  and 
made  the  Normandy  landing  on 
D-Day.  He  participated  in  all 
the  major  campaigns  in  Europe 
and  came  home  wearing  cap¬ 
tain’s  bars,  five  Battle  Stars, 
two  Bronze  Stars,  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  tw’o  Purple  Hearts. 

His  career  at  the  drawing 
board  was  interrupted  again 
when  the  Communists  invaded 
South  Korea. 

The  cartoonist  is  married  to 
actress-singer  Mary  Lee  Culver, 
presently  appearing  in  several 
tv  commercials.  They  have  a  10- 
month-old  daughter,  Leslie 
Culver. 

Casson  has  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council  and 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety. 


Cartoon  Strips 
Provide  Recipes 

A  new  way  to  present  food 
recipes  and  add  spice  to  food 
pages  is  now  provided  news¬ 
papers  through  a  cartoon  strip. 

The  cartoon:  “Messieurs 
Chateau  &  Briand.” 

The  format:  Strip  prepared  in 
three  sizes. 

The  release :  Immediate, 

The  distributor:  Spadea  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Spadea  Mill,  Milford 
N.  J.  08848. 

Each  strip  carries  this  offer: 
“$10  paid  for  recipes  used.  None 
returned.  Address  this  news¬ 
paper.”  In  this  manner,  the  food 
feature  will  be  able  to  offer 
recipes  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  from  all  segments 
of  the  population,  adding  greatly 
to  the  variety  of  the  recipes  and 
to  the  number  of  unusual  dishes 
suggested. 

James  V.  Spadea,  head  of  the 
Spadea  Syndicate,  said  15  large 
newspapers  signed  in  advance  to 
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begin  publishing 
Chateau  &  Briand.” 


‘Messieurs 


S,  and  Reynolds  Starts 

s.  He  has  pub-  Newspaper  Service 

^  A  well  known  cartoonist  has 

I  anthologies.  established  his  own  syndicate 
^  ^  fo*"  the  distribution  of  various 

arid  War  II,  and  features  to  newspapers.  The 
indy  landing  on  syndicate  is  Ken  Reynolds  News- 
ticipated  m  all  paper  Services  (Ionia,  Mich.), 
aigns  m  Europe  rp|jg  three  features  presently 
^  distributed  are  “Quickies,”  a  six- 

e  Battle  stars,  a-week  panel  that  has  been  a 
the  Croix  de  jaily  newspaper  feature  for  27 
Purple  Hearts,  years;  “Tips,”  a  weekly  panel 
it  the  drawmg  one-column  or  two-column 
errupted  agam  fomiat,  and  “ADeas,”  a  monthly 
nunists  invaded  40-page  classified  and  display 
.  advertising  copy  and  idea  serv- 

t  IS  married  to  ^he  cartoons  are  drawn 

ary  Lee  Culver,  hy  Ken  Reynolds, 
ring  in  several 

They  have  a  10-  1  y 

ighter,  Leslie  ‘Crossroads  Report 

The  D.  E.  Scott  Newspaper 
served  on  the  Service  (P.O.  Box  792,  Welling-  j 
imittee  of  the  ton,  Texas  79095),  a  new  syndi- 
lies  Council  and  cate,  is  offering  a  daily  column 
if  Governors  of  (100-word  minimum)  called 
artoonists  Soci-  “Crossroads  Report,”  by  D.  E. 

Scott. 
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White  Collar  Worker 
Is  Column’s  Subject 


A  new  newspaper  syndicate 
is  distributing  a  new  weekly 
column  for  white  collar  workers 
by  a  new  woman  columnist. 

The  column:  “Tomorrow  Is 
Friday.” 

The  columnist:  Virginia  My¬ 
ers. 

The  format:  Weekly  column 
for  Thursdays. 

The  release:  Aug.  17. 

The  distributor:  Harrison 
Newspaper  Features,  P.O.  Box 
11131,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

“Tomorrow  Is  Friday”  is 
written  expressly  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  earn  their  livings  as 
white  collar  workers,  a  group 
that  now  outnumbers  blue  col¬ 
lar  workers.  The  column  deals 
thoughtfully,  humorously,  con¬ 
structively  and  honestly  with  all 
the  goals,  problems,  triumphs, 
difficulties  and  satisfactions  of 
the  white  collar  position  holder. 

From  how  to  cope  with  the 
command  appearance  at  the 
company  dinner  to  how  to  co¬ 
exist  with  an  incompetent  super¬ 


ior,  from  how  to  avoid  the 
caught-in-the-middle  spot  to  in¬ 
creasing  job  satisfaction  on  a 
dull  job  is  the  discussion  range. 
Information  on  those  vital  of¬ 
fice  institutions — the  company 
handbook,  vacation  timing,  sal¬ 
ary  reviews,  use  of  the  office 
grapevine,  handling  a  sudden 
promotion  or  a  subtle  demotion 
— are  included. 

The  column  seeks  to  appeal  to 
all  white  collar  workers  so  the 
receptionist  at  the  front  desk 
will  learn  something  about  Mr. 
Unapproachable  behind  the  top 
desk.  He,  in  turn,  is  supposed 
to  gain  insight  from  the  column 
about  his  employees  that  isn’t 
on  file  in  personnel. 

Virginia  Myers  brings  to  the 
writing  of  this  feature  the  use¬ 
ful  combination  of  diverse  writ¬ 
ing  experience  in  several  media, 
coupled  with  15  years  business 
experience — beginning  as  a 
modest  paperworker  and  pro- 
grressing  for  five  years  in  an 
administrative  post. 

She  is  the  author  of  three 
novels,  “Angelo’s  Wife”  (Bobbs- 
Menill,  1948);  “This  Land  I 


Virginia  Myers 

Hold”  (Bobbs-Merrill,  1950) ; 
“Escape  From  Morales”  (Faw¬ 
cett  Gold  Medal  paperback, 
1953).  She  also  had  “story  by” 
credit  on  the  motion  picture 
“Jennifer”  and  the  tv  drama 
“The  House  On  Elm  Street”  and 
she  has  written  short  stories  for 
Cosmopolitan,  Collier’s  and 
Story  Magazine. 

From  1951  through  1966,  she 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Western 
Division  of  Ginn  and  Company, 
textbook  publishers.  She  decided 
to  give  up  full-time  business  for 
full-time  writing. 

“It  was  difficult  because  of 
my  intense  interest  in  the  white 


collar  community  and  my  many 
business  friendships,”  she  said. 
“The  pleasant  have-your-cake- 
and-eat-it-to«  result  is  my  new 
column,  which  I  find  to  be  an 
absorbing  writing  project. 
There  is  much  unsaid  on  this 
increasingly  important  subject 
and  I  believe  I  can  now  construc¬ 
tively  say  it.” 

Virginia  Myers  founded  the 
new  syndicate,  Harrison  News¬ 
paper  Features,  to  distribute  her 
own  work  and  she  expects  to 
add  the  work  of  two  or  three 
other  writers  soon.  Several  proj¬ 
ects  are  under  consideration. 

Miss  Myers  will  write  an 
occasional  offbeat  travel  series 
and  she  plans  a  multi-part  reli¬ 
gious  series  for  release  around 
Christmas,  slanted  for  readers 
without  church  affiliation. 

• 

Pension  Series 

Six  articles  on  “The  Great 
Pension  Mirage”  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate.  The  articles  are  by 
Mario  E.  Impellizeri,  who  until 
last  year,  as  an  official  of  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  administered  the  Federal 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  in  New  York 
State.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  few  men  in  the  field  who  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  legal, 
management,  regulatory  and  ac¬ 
tuarial  aspects  of  pensions. 
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Penney -Missouri  Awards 


$11^500  to  Winners  for  Best 


•  WOMEN’S  PAGES 

•  FASHION  REPORTING 

•  REPORTING-WRITING 

•  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Write:  Penney-Missouri  Awards, 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

(Deadline  for  Entries:  Sept.  30,  1967) 
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Printers’  Ink 
To  Be  Changed 

A  new  monthly  magazine  for 
marketing  executives  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  Sept.  22  by  Decker 
Communications  Inc.  The  maga¬ 
zine,  which  will  be  called  Mar¬ 
keting/Communications  is  the 
successor  to  the  79-year-old 
Printers’  Ink  and  will  have  an 
initial  circulation  of  more  than 
84,000,  partly  free. 

Decker  said  the  magazine  has 
been  in  the  planning  stage  for 
more  than  two  years.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  marketer  whom 
Decker  described  as  one  who  is 
“a  generalist  in  all  the  tools  of 
marketing  and  totally  aware  of 
what’s  going  on  that  affects 
their  use.” 

Decker’s  company  also  pub¬ 
lishes  Consumer  Advertising  and 
Business  Advertising.  They  will 
be  merged  into  the  new  period- 


Obituary 


84,000,  partly  free.  FIRST  GRADUATES — Mrs.  Janet  Brunberg  and  Bernd  Gaedelce  pose 

Decker  said  the  magazine  has  for  a  picture  as  the  first  students  to  graduate  from  the  University 

been  in  the  planning  stage  for  of  Alaska  as  majors  in  journalism.  Students  come  from  40  states  and 

more  than  two  years.  It  is  de-  15  foreign  countries.  Some  journalism  majors  come  from  Germany 

signed  for  the  marketer  whom  Japan. 

Decker  described  as  one  who  is 

“a  generalist  in  all  the  tools  of  -  -B-k  j 

marketing  and  totally  aware  of  BCat  IVCpOrtCrS  l5rORQ011 
what  s  going  on  that  affects  X 

their  use.”  T?  J  "x  •  1  Ti 

Decker’s  company  also  pub-  oCOPC  OI  HiClltOFiai  JT 
lishes  Consuiner  Advertising  and  1  " 

Business  Advertimng.  They  will  London,  Ont.  jobs,  labor,  city  hall,  education, 

mer^e  in  o  e  new  perio  -  Reporters  and  newsroom  edi-  medicine,  welfare,  agriculture, 
r  •  T  ^  tors  have  turned  part-time  edi-  etc. 

iQc"?  1  ’  ”  torial  writers  at  the  London  “Newsroom  staff  have  ideas,” 

1965  an  employe  group  which  mWiv^rn  C.  Heine  said.  “I  think  it’s  ex- 

^  T  ^  Heine,  editor,  calls  a  successful  tremely  important  to  have  the 

publication  from  Vision  Inc.  ^  to  ideas  into  paper  reflect  those  ideas.  If  it 

monthb'^"^  opinions.  doesn’t,  the  paper  isn’t  really 


editorial  page  opinions.  doesn’t,  the  paper  isn’t  really 

For  the  last  six  months,  re-  reflecting  everybody  on  it.  It 
porters  and  deskmen  have  been  just  reflects  a  few  people.” 
serving  one-week  stints  with  Heine  said  the  newsroom  peo- 
editorial  writers — 24  newsroom  pie  have  added  varied  opinions 


^  OVTI  V  4»llC“WCT:fV  Ol/llllvO  WlLll  Ot  VUlll 

Back  to  w  ork  editorial  writers — 24  newsroom  pie  have  added  varied  opinions 

After  a  vear  of  studv  as  a  J'^ffulars  so  far.  Heine  said  it  to  the  editorial  page  which  are 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Hkrvard,  it  will  be-  of  direct  mterest  to  the  major- 

James  Whalen  resumes  on  July  come  regular  practice.  ity  of  readers,  “wheveas  if  you 

17  as  Caribbean  manager  for  ^  ^  innumerable  good  only  have  two  or  three  people 

United  Press  International.  Le-  columns,  to  say  nothing  writing,  they  tend  to  write  about 

u....  _  _  _ _ „  j _ ^  e  of  editorials  on  subjects  we  their  own  particular  interest. 

TTPPs  Seldom  handled  before,”  said  It’s  not  quite  broad  enough.” 

Uris  international  division,  „  •  «ti7  t-j  a  iti.  -iiiA  A 

Airu  1  n  u  u  j  Heine.  “We  even  had  a  sports  As  a  result,  he  said,  letters  to 

said  Whalen  will  have  head-  •  i  .i.  ,  t'.  u  ^  au  j-a  • 


ity  of  readers,  “whereas  if  you 


“We’ve  had  innumerable  good  only  have  two  or  three  people 
by-lined  columns,  to  say  nothing  writing,  they  tend  to  write  about 


.  •  cj  T  r>  a"  editorial  the  other  day.  Each  of  the  editor  are  coming  “from  a 

p-  ^  p*ii  T  '^®^  ®  the  people  who  come  in  bring  broader  spectrum  of  people.” 

Rico.  Bill  Landry  will  report  to  ^  j^Uzed  knowledge  to  bear  on  The  London  Free  Press  is  a 
Buenos  Aires  for  re-assignment. 

127,000  circulation. 


Andersen  Highway 


The  part-time  editorial  writ-  circulation, 

ers,  primarily  beat  men,  senior  • 

•  general  reporters  and  deskmen,  ^ 

Orlando,  Fla.  attend  mid-moming  editorial  Calmer  Quits  CBS 


The  new  Bee  Line  Highway,  conferences  and  are  given  two  j^ed  Calmer  has  resigned  from 
through  Central  Florida  to  Cape  or  three  topics  on  which  to  ppo  Mp,vq  aftpr  *>7  vpar<5  nf 
Kenney  has  ^n  officially  write.  They  are  also  encouraged  worldwide  assignments  to  devote 
named  for  Martin  Andersen,  to  contribute  opinion  columns  himself  to  creative  writing.  He 
firmer  publish®r  of  the  Or/ando  on  any  subject  m  which  they  ^is  career  as  a  reporter 

Sentinel  Star.  are  interested,  or  related  to  their 


Lewis  Williams 

Of  Tucson,  Arizona 
Has  Acquired  The 

ARCOLA  RECORD-HKRALD 

Areola,  Illinois 

( If  c  Assisted  If  ’ith  The  Xegotiations ) 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

Consultants  3  Brokers  to  Printers  fif  Publishers 
S43  West  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  Illinois 


cago  Tribune  in  the  1920s  and 
later  worked  for  the  Xew  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  Paris.  He 
was  foreign  editor  of  the  French 
news  agency  Havas  when  he 
accepted  a  job  with  CBS  in  1940. 


Dog  Week  Contest 

A  $100  U.S.  Savings  Bond  is 
offered  to  the  winner  in  the  1967 
National  Dog  Week  Editorial 
Contest.  National  Dog  Week, 
which  has  as  its  theme  “De¬ 
serve  to  be  Your  Dog’s  Best 
Friend,”  is  Sept.  24-30.  Editor¬ 
ials  should  be  submitted  by  Oct. 

9  to  the  Gaines  Dog  Research 
Center,  250  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Ral  I.  Leyshon,  66,  native 
of  Mountain  Ash,  Ky.  who  was 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Afiomi 
(Fla.)  News  in  the  early  land 
boom  years  and  directed  prep, 
aration  of  its  record  604-page 
issue ;  then  was  editor  when  the 
News  won  the  Pulitzer  medal  in 
1938  for  a  political  expose;  in 
public  relations  the  last  30 
years;  July  9. 

m  *  * 

Don  S.  Elias,  78,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Times  and  an  officer  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  Company  until  1953; 
July  10. 

* 

R.  A.  Graybiel,  46,  general 
manager  of  the  Windsor  (Ont) 
Star  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Canadian  Press;  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Star  correspondent  abroad 
before  taking  up  general  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  in  1950; 
July  10. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Kenny,  65,  reporter 
and  editor  on  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Star  for  40  years;  July 
6. 

*  «  * 

Harry  A.  Thompson,  69,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fennimore  (Wis.) 
Journal  for  25  years;  July  5. 

9|c 

Raymon  Golson.,  67,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Holdenvilk 
(Okla.)  News;  July  4. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Wilson,  62,  New 
Jersey  newspaper  reporter, 
sports  copy  reader  at  the  Nev 
York  Mirror,  and  radio-tv  publi¬ 
cist  and  news  editor;  July  8. 

«  *  * 

Alice  Crane  Higgins,  57, 
society  editor  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  for  20  years; 
July  4. 

*  *  n 

John  L.  Neitz,  55,  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal  photogra¬ 
pher  for  29  years;  July  5. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Perkins  Jr.,  65,  former 
general  manager  and  co-owner 
of  the  McKinreey  (Tex.)  Daily 
Courier-Gazette;  July  7. 

«  *  * 

David  H.  Roberts,  65,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  E  vansvUU 
(Ind.)  Courier  from  1925  to 
1939;  July  4. 

• 

Rotary  Pressmen 

Phoenix 

Pressmen’s  hats  were  worn  by 
some  300  members  and  guests 
of  the  Phoenix  Rotary  Club  re¬ 
cently  when  Harry  Montgomery, 
associate  publisher  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  was  installed  as  the 
club’s  president. 

UBLISHER  for  July  15,  1967 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

1  Newspapers  Wanted 

Composing  Room 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

Newspaper  Brokers 

PRINTER  with  modern  web  offset 
MW8pai>er  press  and  complete  type- 
Mttins  and  composition  plant,  vicinity 
N.Y.C.,  needs  smart  controUer>type 
individual  to  manage  the  business  end. 
Equal  ownership  at  minimum  invest¬ 
ment  offered  to  the  right  man.  State 
your  qualifications  in  first  letter.  Write 
Box  114y.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

beauty  CONTEST  PAGEANT  or 
contest  packaged  and  ready  for  you  to 
make  money  with,  as  per  2-page  spreads 
in  American  Press  last  year.  Can  be 
adapted  to  any  community,  city  or  lo¬ 
cale.  Kit  contains  full  details  on  how 
we  made  $10,000  each  year  for  the  last 
16  years  with  this  extremely  successful 
promotion,  complete  with  samples  and 
how-tcndo-it  and  sell  it.  $25.  Courier- 
Life,  Inc.,  1159  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.Y.  11226. _ 

25  TO  609o  INTEREST  in  long-estab¬ 
lished  Va.  magazine  available  to  quali¬ 
fied  editor.  Must  be  capable  of  plan¬ 
ning.  production,  layout-makeup,  fea¬ 
ture  writing  and  promotion.  $10,000 
cash  down  required.  Please  write  fully 
including  financial  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ITS  UNBELIEVABLE  ...  but  we  did 
it  (starte<l  an  offset  weekly  on  0  capital 
in  a  fast  growing  area).  Now  we’re  2Vj 
years  old  and  eating  more  than  potato 
soup.  We  have  a  winner,  but  we  still 
need  capital.  We  have  to  expand  to 
keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  growing 
town  of  22,000  (42,000  by  1974).  We’ve 
incorporated  and  selling  stock  in  our 
Publishing  Company.  We’re  ready  to 
go  when  you  are.  We  promise  success 
and  can  prove  it.  Box  1129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PARTNER  WANTED  in  10-weekly 
newspaper-commercial  printing  shop  in 
Illinois.  Must  be  energetic,  with  disre¬ 
gard  to  working  hours.  Write  Box  1152, 
Iklitor  &  Publisher  for  more  complete 
details. 


Netcspaper  Appraisers 


APRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

WANTED:  NEWSPAPER  LISTINGS 
We  have  inquiries  for  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  We  have 
sold  four  of  our  first  five  listings  this 
year.  We  have  active  clients  for  all 
sixes  of  newspapers.  Our  20  years’  ac¬ 
tive  service  is  your  guarantee  for  quick 
action.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92806.  (AC  714)  533-1361, 
day  or  night. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATTON 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Speciaiists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  348-7422. 
"America’s  #1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

Newspaper  Consultants 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro.  N.C.  27401.  Ph. :  273-3670. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Well-equipped  offset-letterpress  combi¬ 
nation  shop,  near  recreational  areas, 
yet  farm  and  industrial  area;  climate 
e.xceptional.  Man  and  wife  t^im  now 
taking  $11,700  income.  Gross  $36,000. 
Priced  at  $30,000  lor  quick  action : 
only  $8,000  down.  This  one  will  sell 
quickly  I  Hurry!  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News- 
paiier  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  92806. 

GROWING  WE.STERN  WASHING¬ 
TON  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  AND 
JOB  SHOP.  GROSS  $46,500:  PRICE 
$45,000  WITH  $13,000  DOWN.  EX- 
CELLENT.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH, 
LICENSED  BKR.,  BOX  609,  ROSE- 
BURG,  OREG.  97470. 

BILL  MA’ITHEVV,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

Owner  cash  flow  average  for  last  5 
vears  WAS  $15,625:  FOR  1966  WAS 
$16,735.  Price  $.58,500  INCLUDES 
$1600  INVENTORY.  29%  DOWN. 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  LICENSED 
BKR.,  BOX  509,  ROSEBURG,  OREG. 
97470. 


SO.  CALIF.  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
grossing  over  $150,000  in  ’66.  Price 
$50.0C0 :  $14,000  down.  No  plant  or 
€>quipment.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2’’’’4 
Eest  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806.  (714)  633-1361. 

SOUTOERN  IDAHO  TOP-NOTCH 
WEEKLY.  MAN  AND  WIFE  TOOK 
OUT  $14,634.76  LAST  YEAR.  PRICE 
$31,500.  29%  DOWN.  BALANCE  AT 
$150  PER  MONTTf.  HARRIS  ELLS- 
WOP'TH.  LICENSED  BKR.,  BOX  509, 
RO«EBURG.  OREG.  97470. 

LARGE  WEEKLY  FARM  PAPER. 
Area  6.  Gross  over  $150,000.  Family 
corporation  showing  high  net.  low  cost. 
Unlimited  future.  Price  100%  Stock 
$150,000.  Will  stand  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  CPA  audit  available.  Write 
showing  financial  ability  and  past  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  1234,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEGOTIA’TORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367. 


TEXAS.  ARKANSAS,  and  Deep  South 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  listings 
wanted  to  satisfy  demands  of  spiraling 
number  of  prospective  purchasers. 
Properties  with  gross  revenues  of  $200.- 
000  to  $1  million  especially  desired. 
Current  inquiries  indicate  buyers  with 
impressive  cash  resources  and  broad 
operating  experience,  factors  which  can 
assure  you  top  money  and  a  minimum 
of  haggling.  Newspaijer  Service  Co.. 
Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 
70546.  Ph. :  (AC  318)  824-0475. 

ZONE  3  OR  4  WEEKLY  for  family  op¬ 
eration.  Small  down  payment.  No  job 
business.  Box  1239,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACJIINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE 

QUALITY  LINOTYPE 
DISPLAY  MACHINES 

Inland  has  just  acquired  several 
excellent  late  Model  30  (mixer). 
Model  32,  34  and  35  (mixer) 
Linotype  machines.  Most  are 
equipped  with  qnadder,  saws,  six- 
pocket  mold  di^s  with  six  molds 
and  a  good  layout  of  mats. 
Priced  20%  to  30%  of  New  Cost 

.  .  .  REAL  BARGAINS  .  .  . 

If  production  is  needed  in  this 
area  of  your  Composing  Room, 
write,  call  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED— 2  Justo- 
writer  Recorders:  8  pt.  Reproducer: 
610F  Varityi)er  w/3  fonts:  820  Head¬ 
liner  w/17  discs:  AM  waxer.  Package 
price  $7,995.00.  Box  1166,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


neceiwitai 

,®YD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCI ATES  prosperous,  old-esta 

we  broker  with  instant  buyers’’  naper-shopper  com' 
Newspaper  Sales  Management,  New  Jersey  subut 

..."Wraisals.  Personal  Purchases.  well  over  $100,000. 

*07  S.  lAwrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala.  well  oualified  bnve 
(205)  262-1751  1  1088,  Editor  &  Pul 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  15,  1967 


DEATH  necessitates  prompt  sale  of 
prosperous,  old-established  weekly  news- 
naper-shopper  combination  in  growing 
New  Jersev  suburban  area.  Grossing 
well  over  $100,000.  Might  help  finance 
well  oualified  buyer  if  necessary.  Box 
1  1088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  (2) 

Serial  No’s.  433  and  424 
Three  Years  Old!! 

Both  machines  equipped  identically. 
14  lens  camera,  will  accommodate 
sizes  up  to  72  pt.,  four  fonts  of 
mats,  four  magazines,  quadders, 
film  magazine  and  receivers,  volt- 
age  regulators  and  all  standard 
equipment. 

These  two  machines  have  received 
the  finest  maintenance  available, 
and  are  in  top-notch  mechanical 
condition.  Inspect  while  still  in 
production. 

For  further  information,  write  call 
or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


ALL  MODELS 
Linot.’pe — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N,  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


FOR  SALE: 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER 
EQUIPMENT 

3  Friden  Justowriters  LCC-VFC,  ser. 
#’s.  67321,  67322,  67323,  all  three  with 
Escapement  Control  Units  and  two  pro¬ 
gram  panels  each. 

2  Friden  Tai>e  Editor  Transmitters 
LCC-T. 

2  Friden  Tape  Elditor  Receivers  LCC-R. 
To  be  sold  at  exceptional 
baryain  prices 
Contact:  Eric  Ferrat 
Trans-Canada  Newspaijers,  Ltd. 
5701  Christophe-Colomb  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
Tel.:  274-2501 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

LINOTYPE,  model  31,  gas  pot,  auto¬ 
matic  quadder,  blower :  Elrod  model  K, 

7  molds,  full  page  rotary  plate  shaver 
w/blower :  Cadet  Scan-o-graver.  Box 
1192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SACRIFICE:  Hoe  Econ-o-lith  pro¬ 
cessor,  small  supply  of  negatives, 
plates,  chemicals,  latest  model,  less 
than  2  years  old.  Cost  $2,000.  Make 
offer.  Daily  News-Sun,  Kendallville, 
Ind.  46755.  (AC  219)  347-0400. _ 

FOR  SALE — Like  new  Linotype. 
Comet  #3371  with  TTS— $7900 :  model 

8  Linotype  with  ’ITS — $900:  Photo- 
Lathe,  model  PUU  #463— $900:  TTS 
Perforator,  #7398— $900.  Advocate- 
Messenger,  Danville.  Ky.,  40422,  Enos 
Swain,  Mgr.  Ph. :  (606)  236-2551. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order) 

4-times  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tinies  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  5Cc  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answerinq 
box  "Help  Wanted"  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resume 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organizations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  ’Classified 
Manager’  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  E&P,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  .  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  .  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N,  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Administrative 


3-STATION  HESS  &  BARKER  in¬ 
serter.  Good  condition.  Will  stuff  7M 
sections  per  hour.  Must  sell  because 
conversion  limits  floor  space.  $2,500. 
Will  deliver  and  install  for  $400  addi¬ 
tional.  This  is  the  answer  to  hand 
stuffing.  Call  313-664-2961,  Bill  Small, 
Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FRE'E  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  IVrite: 

PORTAGE  (2161  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular 

Reversed  Color  Unit 
Folder,  '/j  &  1/4  page 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23-9/16 — Color  Cylinder — 3 
Reverses — Double  Balloon  Folder — AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HHIADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRKmON 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRiSS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units— 22%— 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Groep 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STERHK)— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — -22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— W7LL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — Vi  and 
14  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — Chases — Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBITLARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo— AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 
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16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  eQuip- 
ment.  Available  now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

“Xm’spapcr  Equipment  Dealer” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


6-UNIT  SCOTT  high-si>eed  press.  Dou¬ 
ble  3  to  2  Folder.  Full  width  all  re¬ 
versible.  21%"  cut-off,  with  stereo, 
spare  parts,  extra  drive  motor.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Sale  or  lease  with  some 
volume,  ample  space,  2  docks.  Versatile 
press  from  all  black  to  4  colors  both 
sides.  Ideal  for  comics,  circulars,  or 
newspapers.  P.O.  Box  218,  North  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  01845.  (AC  617)  685-5128: 
eves.  475-4684. 


FOR  SALE 

LATE  STYLE  ROTARY  PRESSES 
SCOTT 

TWO  5-UNIT  PRESSES 


LOW  PRICE! 

12-Page  Tubular  Press  and  related 
e<iuipment.  Offered  "as  is”  or  installed. 
Ideal  for  weekly  or  medium  size  daily 
newspaper. 

For  full  details  contact 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

FOR  SALE:  3  unit  Vanguard  offset 
newsiiaper  press.  About  6  years  old. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  12  page  ca¬ 
pacity  at  15,000  per  hour.  $28,000. 
Virgil  Hillyer,  Central  Washington 
Press,  P.O.  Box  689,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 
98944  Area  Code  509,  837-3701. 


W’anteel  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
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ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 
I  MANAGER 

Young  man,  27-35,  to  take  over  two- 
person  promotion  department  of  state’s 
I  largest  dailies.  100,000  circulation 
class.  Zone  3.  Such  a  man  may  be  in 
I  promotion  department  of  larger  daily. 

with  one  or  more  years’  experience! 
!  now  ready  for  managerial  position! 
I  Should  be  promotion-minded,  enthu! 
!  siastic,  able  to  supply  our  ad  salesmen 
and  advertisers  with  helpful  sales  ma¬ 
terial.  market  data  and  other  pertinent 
information.  Salary  open,  all  fringe 
benefits.  Replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1215,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

ASST.  CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER 
LARGE  A.M.  DAILY 
Must  have  experience  as  circulation 
manager  of  small  or  medium-sized 
ABC  daily;  experience  in  competitive 
situation  also  an  asset.  Progressive 
management  willing  to  try  new  ap¬ 
proaches.  Good  man  can  advance 
rapidly.  Send  complete  resume.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  1175,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


AGE:  5  Units  1957 
5  Units  1949 


CUTOFF;  22y4" 

COLOR:  3  Half  Decks,  I  Color  Hump 
SPEED:  Rated  50,000  per  hour 
DRIVE:  Unit  Type,  G.E.-A.C.,  440  V. 
LOCATION:  (juebec  City,  (Canada 
AVAILABILITY:  Spring  1948 

GENERAL:  Can  be  sold  as  10-Unit  Press 
or  as  two  5-UnIt  Presses.  Equipped  with 
two  double  Scott  folders,  one  double 
upper  former,  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Economical  removal,  far  above  average  in 
appearance  and  productivity.  Can  be 
offered  "as  Is,  where  is"  or  delivered,  in¬ 
stalled  and  guaranteed. 

Offered  Exclusively  By 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
Since  1910 


1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 

Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible — R.T.P. 
Goss  Headliner 

Mfg.  I95M954 

23-9/16”  Cutoff — Tension 

Lockup 

6-Unit$ — 3  Half  Decks 

Unit  Drive — Balloon 

Formers 

Hoe  Color 

Convertible 

Mfg.  I9S0 

2214"  Cutoff — Compression 

Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump— 2  Double 

Folders 

Group  Drive— 4  Motors — 

Upper  ^rmers 

Scott  Straightline 

Mfg.  1949-1957 

2214”  Cutoff — Compression 

Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Felders — 

Balloon  Formers 

3  Half  Decks — 1  Hump 

Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Complete  laformotien 

Call  or  Writs: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 

AC  816  BA  1-9060 

C4REER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Academic 


TEACHING,  ADMINISTRATION  — 
Large  Eastern  school  seeks  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  for  federal  program, 
to  help  with  supervision  and  PR;  some 
teaching,  travel.  Opportunity  to  work 
on  advanced  degree.  Media  experience 
wanted:  psychology,  sociology  back¬ 
ground  useful.  Salary  open — in  $10,000 
area.  Bo.x  1238,  Hxlitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  M.A.  CANDIDA’TE  to  as¬ 
sist  in  reporting,  editing  laboratories; 
some  newspaper  experience  preferre<l. 
Write  or  call:  Director,  J-School, 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  Univer¬ 
sity  43402.  Ph. :  (419)  353-8411. 


Administrative 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  CPA,  or  equivalent  experience, 
to  advance  on  management  team  of 
Pacific  Northwest’s  fastest  growing 
daily.  This  administrative  position  will 
involve  corporate  records,  cost  analysis 
and  projections,  budgeting,  and  tax 
accounting.  Knowledge  of  computer 
programming  and  management  of  in¬ 
vestment  portfolio  helpful  but  not  man¬ 
datory.  Box  1124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Newspaper  advertising  or 
promotion  executive  or  assistant  to  as¬ 
sume  production  of  INAE  NEWS,  con¬ 
duct  surveys  _  among  the  members  to 
assist  them  in  discharging  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  participate  in  the 
varied  details  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Age 
— 35-50  years.  Send  selling  application, 
resume,  photo,  salary  requirements  and 
reference  to  INAE  Secretary  Roliert  C. 
Pace.  P.O.  Box  147,  Danville.  Illinois 
61832. 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 
Business  growth  requires  200.000  com¬ 
bination  circulation  daily  in  Zone  7  to 
create  a  new  position  in  accounting 
department.  Seeking  college  graduate 
25-3.5,  preferably  a  (TPA.  ’This  chal¬ 
lenging  position  includes  work  in  the 
areas  _  of  financial  statement  prepara¬ 
tion,  internal  auditing,  and  budgeting. 
Opportunity  for  the  right  person 
includes  attractive  starting  salary, 
proven  job  stability  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  employee  benefit  program.  Your 
resume  (which  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence)  should  include  your  most 
recent  compensation.  Box  1286,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRBXTOR  for  Met¬ 
ropolitan  lOOM  combination  newspa¬ 
pers.  Area  5.  If  you  possess  that  rare 
combination  of  intelligence,  experience, 
creative  drive,  and  vision,  necessary, 
and  are  32  to  45,  send  resume  and 
minimum  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1225.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

[  We  are  looking  for  a  young  man  for  a 
10,000  daily  in  Ohio ;  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  NOT  necessary  .  .  .  just  a  lot 
of  common  sense.  Plenty  of  opportunity 
for  expansion  in  a  clean,  growing  city. 
Please  send  complete  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
I  1202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Sun- 
day  only  newspaper  in  Zone  1.  Fast 
growing  area.  Position  offers  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  growing  chain. 
Home  delivery  specialist  preferred. 
Area  has  good  growth  potential.  For¬ 
ward  full  resume  including  present 
salary.  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  PUBLISHER 
Several  Cities 

Seeking  several  top-notch  people 
for  executive  positions.  Large 
East  Coast  daily  and  Sunday. 
Income  from  $10,000  up. 

Can  you  qualify  for? 

1.  Home  Delivery 
Supervisor 

2.  Regional  Circ.  Manager 

3.  Promotion  Manager 
(carrier  boy  home  delivery) 

Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to: 

Box  1220 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Advertising 

MADAM:  If  you  are  a  successful 
classified  advertising  supervisor  of  t 
large  daily,  or  the  alert  manager  of  i 
smaller  operation ;  if  you  have  mas¬ 
tered  a  good  system  and  know  how  to 
teach  it  to  others;  if  you  are  free  to 
travel  .  .  .  this  could  be  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  fast-growing  group  of  me¬ 
dium  sized  dailies  is  looking  for  a 
classified  supervisor  to  spruce  up  sys¬ 
tems  and  train  personnel  on  its  papers. 
Your  comprehensive  reply  should  in¬ 
clude  past  employment  and  remunera¬ 
tion  desired.  Confidential,  of  course. 
Write  Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  CIJVSSIFIED  SALESM^ 
for  growing  staff  of  6-day.  80.000  ^ 
eolation  evening  in  suburban  N.J.,_  H- 
miles  from  N.Y.  Solid  opportunity  m  a 
top-20  market  for  a  man  with  manage¬ 
ment  ix>tential.  Contact  Art  Giglia 
Herald-News,  Passaic,  N.J.  07055.  (AC 
201)  777-6000. 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising  1 

display  ADVERTISING  REP 

Must  have  college  degree  or  experience: 
38,000  circ.  paper  in  progressive  mid- 
wMtern  community  located  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  25-miles  north  of  St.  Louis, 
^cellent  working  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits.  Call  Mr.  Bailey,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Mgr.,  Alton  (III.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph  (AC  618)  465-6641  collect. 

advertising  salesman  wanted. 
Top  man.  Immediate  opening.  Top 
salary,  commission,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  or  call:  Ron  Slechta. 
(AC  218)  233-1535,  Red  River  Scene, 
Moorhead,  Minn.  56560. 

ENTHUSIASTIC.  SUCCESSFUL  and 
mature  young  advertising  man  is  sought 
by  dynamic,  expanding  group  of  dailies 
for  position  of  advertising  sales  trainer. 
You  must  have  the  ability  to  recognize 
Brood  ideas,  the  know-how  to  transform 
these  into  plus  business  and  the  knack 
of  teaching  others.  Perhaps  you  are  at 
a  dead-end  in  your  present  position 
and  are  looking  for  something  where 
the  future  is  unlimited.  Considerable 
travel  involved.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  your  complete  resume.  Write 
Box  1198,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editorial 

experienced  ad  manager 

needed  by  growing  Ohio  daily  in  15,000 
class.  Write  details  of  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.,  to  Box  1159,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 

MAKE-UP  MAN 

Experienced  make-up  man  to  supervise 
advertising,  scheduling  and  dummying 
of  Metrojjolitan  daily.  Chart  Area  4. 
excellent  benefits,  and  fine  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  ad.  All  replies  held  confidential. 
Box  1162,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Plenty  of  sports  in 
a  lively  town.  Chance  for  advancement 
on  small  daily  offset  near  Chicago.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  and  express  ideas. 
Our  stafi  is  young,  aggressive,  and  we 
want  to  be  the  best!  If  you  have  the 
ability — we  will  pay  for  it!  Reply  to 
Box  978,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  32,000  daily.  Must 
be  accurate,  fast  copy  reader,  know 
photo,  layout,  be  able  to  direct  8-man 
staff.  Zone  4.  Box  1100,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OUR  COMPETITION 
WORRIES  A  LOT 

Our  ad  staff  would  like  to  worry  them 
more.  We  are  looking  for  a  young 
s^esman  for  an  8.000  circulation  offset 
daily  (Area  7)  ...  a  layout  man  for 
ideas  that  will  fit  into  our  new  plant 
and  help  out-sell  their  best  space  men. 
Send  layouts,  copy  ideas,  salary  re¬ 
quirements;  we  have  retirement  plan 
plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Box  1174, 
liditor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Immediate  opening  for  re¬ 
porter  at  The  Modesto  Bee, 
Modesto,  Calif.  Must  have 
several  years  experience  on 
daily  newspaper.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  employe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 

2 1  st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 

CENTRAL  E'LORIDA  opportunity — 
ABC  weekly  going  twice-a-week  Sept. 
Comer  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Drawer  7007, 
Orlando.  Fla.  32802. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  weekly 

newspaper.  Layout  and  sales.  Salary, 
or  salary  and  commission.  References. 
Signal-Item,  Carnegie,  Pa.  15106. 

REPORTER  for  82,000.  six-day  daily. 
Zone  4.  We  want  aggressive  young 
man.  J-degree  preferr^.  Limitless  op¬ 
portunity.  Immediate.  Box  1090,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

AcJvertisIng 

SALESMEN 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  two  highly  respected 
newspapers  in  the  southwest,  are  add¬ 
ing  ^vertising  salesmen  to  the  staff. 
These  two  publications  are  Oklahoma’s 
leading  newspapers.  We  won  this  posi¬ 
tion  by  obtaining  the  services  of  good 
people  and  retaining  them  with  at¬ 
tractive  salaries,  excellent  employe 
benefits,  and  the  finest  in  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

If  you  are  ready  to  advance  your  career, 
write  to  the  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  P.  O. 
Box  25125,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73125. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Zone  4—32,000 
daily.  Must  understand,  have  interest 
in  all  sports.  Heavy  local  coverasre, 
layout,  picture  knowledge  essential. 
Box  1082,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

WHERE  SPORTS 

ACnON  IS— 

Opportunity  for  young  writer  on  staff 
of  four  in  sporta  center  of  Iowa. 
Chance  to  work  all  phases.  Every  q>ort 
but  fencing.  August  opening.  'Tell  all 
first  letter.  Contact  Gene  Thome,  Man¬ 
aging  Ed.,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  (^urier. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  suburban 
weekly  group  near  Rochester.  Ck>m- 
munity’s  top-ranking  publications. 
Please  submit  resume  to:  Personnel 
Office,  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers.  4 
So.  Main  St..  PitUford,  N.Y.  14584. 

AD  MANAGER  for  4M  daily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Montana.  Send  resume  and  sample 

layouts.  $130  week  plus  commission. 
Daily  News,  Box  900,  Lewistown,  Mon¬ 
tana  69467. 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  MAN— We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  fast,  versatile,  sound  sports 
desk  man  to  lay  out  the  pages  of  spark¬ 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  FUTURE?  We  of¬ 
fer  a  bright  career  to  a  high  caliber 
young  salesman  with  the  drive  and 
ambition  to  assume  management  re- 
gwnaibilities  with  future  expansion, 
nighert  earnings  with  excellent  salary- 
commission  program.  Send  complete 
rwume  to  Jim  (lilligan.  Standard  Beg- 
94086  Sunnyvale.  California 

ling  pm  qiorts  section.  Hopefully  our 
man  currently  is  working  on  a  small 
daily  and  would  welcome  the  move  up 
to  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  New 
York  State’s  lively  capital  city  pm. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples  of 
your  pages  to:  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
Executive  EMitor.  ’The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Avenue,  Albany. 
N.  Y.  12201. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  needed  im¬ 

this  is  ’IHE  PLACE  TO  LIVE! 

advertising  anyrwhere  so 
u  where  you  and  your  fam- 

uy  will  be  happiest?  Attractive,  grow- 
university  town,  central  N.E.  Ex- 
'*|lent  public  education.  Sell  for  top 
’'*'*’*PnPer.  Interview  required. 
“<w  1205,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

mediately  by  small  Kansas  daily.  J- 
Bfrad  considered.  Box  1167.  EMitor  ft 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  suburban  weekly  in  major 
university  area,  population  explosion. 
Progressive  offset  paper.  State  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  required.  Amherst 
Bee,  5664  Main,  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14221. 

- U  ruDiisner.  I  Bee,  Mam,  Bi 
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Editorial 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  lookinn  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expandina 
its  operations  and  has  openinas  for 
qualified  young  people  of  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  special  writers.  Give  us  your  com¬ 
plete  academic  and  working  experience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1180,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Salaries  better  than  average. 
Good  benefits  and  pension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions. 


IS  EDUCATION  YOUE  BEAT?  Me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  on  Lake  Erie  treasures 
good  education  writing.  Contact  us  and 
learn  about  rich  mix  of  school  activi¬ 
ties.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS-GENERAL  NEWSMAN  for 
second  spot  on  growing,  lively  feature 
and  picture  prize-winning  newspaper. 
College  town,  full  range  of  sports  ac¬ 
tivities.  New  building,  new  offset  press 
and  new  ideas  of  what  a  regional  news¬ 
paper  should  be.  Centennial  issue  com¬ 
ing  up.  Opportunity  for  experienced 
man  to  move  up  to  good  pay  and  posi¬ 
tion.  Job  open  now.  Call  or  write:  Jim 
Lacy,  Managing  Editor.  Denison  News¬ 
papers,  Denison,  Iowa  51442.  Ph. : 
(AC  712)  263-2123. 


EDITOR  -  ASSOCIATE  —  National  or¬ 
ganization  with  Chicago-based  head¬ 
quarters  has  an  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  associate  editor.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  college  graduate  (Jour¬ 
nalism  Major  highly  desirable)  with  at 
least  three  years  experience  (newspa¬ 
per  background  preferred).  The  duties 
involve  reporting  and  editorial  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  professional  people.  Ebccellent  em¬ 
ploye  benefits  and  working  environ¬ 
ment.  Submit  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  complete  confidence.  Box 
1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER 

Major  midwestern  utility  looking  for  a 
youthful,  selfstarting  writer  to  edit 
employee  publications,  assist  with  news 
releases ;  some  experience  a  must. 
S7500-$S5(K).  depending  on  experience. 
Box  1172,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


CX)LLEGE  GRADUATE  who  would 
like  to  learn  newspaper  business  thor¬ 
oughly  on  congenial  20,000  daily  with 
high  standards.  $120  to  start,  semi¬ 
annual  raises  thereafter.  (Area  2).  In¬ 
terview  essential.  Box  1185.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  2  or  8  years  experience, 
for  20,000  circulation  college  town 
daily.  $140  to  start  with  regular  raises 
thereafter.  Alert  and  congenial  news¬ 
paper  (Area  1).  Interview  essential. 
Box  1160,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


"TAKE  CHARGE”  PERSON  WANTED 
to  edit  good  weekly  in  good  town  at 
good  salary.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  1178, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — This  is  a  copy  editing 
job  for  a  young  man  not  satisfied  to 
just  edit  copy.  You’ll  have  ideas  for 
improving  this  newspaper  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  show  others  how  to  attain  the 
high  standards  you  set.  This  is  _  a 
growth  opportunity  for  someone  with 
a  professional  outlook  who  may  be 
short  on  experience.  Under  40,000  a.m. 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Outstanding  lo¬ 
cale  for  a  family.  Excellent  benefits. 
Box  1243,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  AND  REPORTER:  two 
openings:  some  experience  preferred. 
Upstate  N.Y.  afternoon  daily  in  15,000 
class.  Good  starting  i>ay.  chance  for 
advancement,  fringe  Iwnefits,  good 
working  conditions.  Submit  resume  to 
Box  1240,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FISH,  SKI,  HUNT — Experienced  wire 
editor  for  26,000  a.m.:  also  reporter 
with  1-2  years’  experience.  Editor, 
Montana  Standard,  Butte,  Mont.  59701. 


Editorial 


EDITOR  for  5-day  county-seat  daily, 
25-miles  from  Columbus.  Salary  open. 
Profit-sharing;  opportunity  to  buy  in. 
Air-conditioned.  Top  man  in  big 
growth  area.  C.  C.  Hartley.  Madison 
Press,  London,  Ohio  43140. 


EDITOR— Major  publisher  of  prestige 
periodicals  and  books  offers  unique  op¬ 
portunity  on  one  of  its  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Publication  enjoys  six-figure  cir¬ 
culation  among  discerning,  highly-edu¬ 
cated  professionals.  Salary  to  $20,000. 
Unsurpassed  fringes.  Ideal  environ¬ 
ment.  N.Y.C.  area.  Full  details  to  ^x 
968,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FLORIDA’S  Alcoholism  Program  needs 
Editor  to  become  number  two  man  in 
creative  department  of  five.  Degree 
with  major  in  Journalism  or  English, 
or  any  equivalent  combination  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.  Starting  salary, 
$6930,  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Those  in¬ 
terested  may  write:  Don  'ITiieme,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Information  Services.  P.O. 
Box  1147,  Avon  Park,  Florida  33825. 


I  WANT  A  WOMAN  .  .  . 

.  .  .  who  is  intelligent,  curious  and 
imaginative  and  can  write  perceptively 
of  things  that  interest  other  women 
...  in  this  case,  interests  that  go  far 
beyond  cooking  and  sewing  and  involve 
the  forces  that  are  rapidly  changing 
their  world.  If  you  are  our  woman, 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Larry  Hale.  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Evening  Press  and  Sunday 
Press.  Binghamton.  N.Y.  13902. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  live- 
wire  reporters  on  aggressive,  growing 
morning  daily  in  fine,  attractive  area. 
Write:  J.  B.  Mosier,  Editor,  Platts¬ 
burgh  (N.Y.)  Press-Republican. 


MEDICAL-SCIENCE  WRITER:  Chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  East  Coast  or¬ 
ganization  representing  physicians,  for 
newspaper  or  house  organ  editor  with 
medical-science  writing  background : 
copy  reading  experience  and  knowledge 
of  offset  makeup  helpful.  Box  1241, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEED  assistant  sports  editor  and  a 
general  news  reporter ;  rapidly-growing 
23,000  afternoon  daily.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  Managing  Editor.  Daily 
Advertiser.  Lafayette,  La.  70501. 


TOP  REPOR’TING  SPOT  open  on  a 
Zone  2  p.m.  daily.  This  is  for  a  person 
interest^  in  an  opportunity  to  develop 
his  skills  and  move  into  a  top  writing 
position.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  employe  benefit  program.  College 
community — and  growing.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  1242,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DO  NOT  APPLY 

•  If  vou  earned  less  than 
$10,000  last  year 

•  If  you  are  not  between 
30  and  45. 

•  If  you  think  your  best 
bet  for  the  future  is 
with  your  present  em¬ 
ployer. 


We  want  a  man  who  feels  hemmed 
in  on  a  metropolitan  paper  and 
wants  a  decision-malting  executive 
post  on  a  I00,(X)0  plus  Midwestern 
A.M.  Write: 


Box  1200 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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REPORTER  NEEDB3)  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excelelnt 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growinK  industrial  city  of  170,- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  Collese  eraduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

SPORTS  WRITTIR.  with  the  emphasis 
on  writing  ability.  Three-man  staff 
covering  all  sports.  An  ideal  spot  for  a 
career  sports  man.  This  newspaper  is 
small  enough  to  provide  interesting 
variety  and  large  enough  to  reward 
top  work  and  offer  advancement.  A.M. 
35,000  daily  in  the  East.  Box  1244, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  EDITORSHIP  combining  com¬ 
munity  leadership  with  staff  direction 
and  product  improvement  for  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  chain  of  suburban 
newspapers.  (Chart  Area  5). 

Rapid  growth  and  future  expansion 
have  created  this  executive  position  for 
the  journalistic  pro  who  knows  how  to 
lead  people  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
and  who  is  ad^t  at  community  rela¬ 
tions. 

Strong  editing  background  required, 
either  with  good-sized  daily  or  in  top 
spot  with  excellent  suburban  operation. 
The  challenges  are  all  there:  growth, 
improvement,  and  involvement.  The 
rewards,  too:  the  kind  of  salary  to 
hold  you  on  a  career  basis,  advance¬ 
ment.  and  job  satisfaction. 

Box  1212.  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
—Chance  for  young  siwrts  writer  with 
2-3  years’  experience  to  move  up.  Offset 
daily,  new  plant  in  scenic  southwest 
Colorado  college  city.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Bill  Conrad,  Managing  Ed., 
Durango  Herald,  Durango,  Colorado 
81301. 

reporter  with  at  least  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  for  Va.  afternoon  daily.  Short 
hours  and  good  pay  for  man  with  right 
educational  and  professional  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fied  Service  Technicians 

MUST  HAVE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  elec¬ 
tronic  experience;  50%  travel;  liberal 
expense  reimbursement;  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  growth  potential.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  for  immediate 
interview  to: 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY 
Att:  F.  R.  Cavanagh 
360  Furman  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 
All  replies  confidential 


Free  Lance 

WANT  TO  SETTLE  somewhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope?  I  invite  inquiries  from  red- 
blooded  newsmen  interested  in  solid 
business  proposition  to  write  week-end 
features  for  client  newspapers  in  19 
countries.  Thousands  of  by-lines  past 
eight  years.  Contact :  Herr  Nino  Lo- 
bello.  23  Turkenschanzstrasse.  1180 
Vienna  18,  Austria. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


^ip  Code 


Classification. 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  M 

I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

m  3 

1  Mail  to:  | 

m  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Aveiwe  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiWMMiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  newspaper. 
Eleven  machines.  Must  be  union ;  ex- 
Iierienced  in  Elektron  necessary.  3160 
weekly.  Zone  4.  Please  state  full  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  first  letter.  Box 
1110,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


OPERATOR  WANTED,  preferably 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machine 
open  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44 
hour  week.  Write  Box  1168.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photoengraving 

PHOTOENGRAVING  FOREMAN  to 
run  small  5-man,  well-equipped  plant. 
Non-Union.  Excellent  compensation. 
Area  1.  Must  be  top-flight  all-around 
man.  Write  Box  1204,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER- 
DARKROOM  TECHNICIAN 
for  prize  -  winning  picture  -  oriented 
newspai>er.  Run  color  almost  every  is¬ 
sue.  Ne^  creative  photographer  to  take 
over  department.  Excellent  nay  for 
right  man.  Write  or  call:  Jim  Lacy, 
Managing  Editor,  Denison  Newspapers, 
Denison,  Iowa  51442.  Ph. :  (AC  712) 
26.3-2123. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
A  PHOTOGRAPHER 
who  is  creative  and  a  self-starter  to 
work  on  one  of  the  best  picture  papers 
in  the  country.  Midwest.  Box  1105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
We  are  looking  for  a  man  lietween  age 
35  to  45,  capable  of  supervising  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  pressroom  with  morning 
evening  editions  in  excess  of  260,000. 
Well  rounded  background  with  previous 
supervisory  experience  essential.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1150,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


PRESSMAN  -  S’TEREOTYPER :  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-conditioned 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale;  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1, 
1967.  $.87  per  hour;  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.98 
per  hour:  Aug.  1.  1968,  $4.08  per  hour. 
0)mpany  paid  life  insurance,  sick  bene¬ 
fits,  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Excellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 


WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER  for 
our  100-man  composing  room  operation. 
Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  benefits  plus  big 
opportunity  to  move  up  in  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERIN’TENDENT 
Metropolitan  daily  newspaper,  with 
morning  and  evening  papers,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  qualified  composing  room 
supt.  Must  have  previous  supervisory 
experience  and  be  able  to  coordinate 
two  foremen  in  running  a  200-man.  2- 
chapel  composing  room.  Cold  type, 
TTS  and  computer  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Age  35  to  45  preferred.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1120,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  P 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  qualified 
permanent  foreman  for  a  small  daily 
newspaper  .  .  .  someone  interested  in 
relocating  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  An 
ideal  spot  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
life  .  .  .  hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  and 
boating.  Yes.  there  is  work  involved, 
the  man  we  are  looking  for  would  have 
complete  responsibility  for  all  compos¬ 
ing  departments.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 
for  medium-size  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Hot  metal  operation.  Union  shop.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1128" 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

Metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  2  is  seeking  an  Assistant  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager. 

The  man  we’re  looking  for  will  be  able 
to  take  over  top  spot  in  six  months  to 
one  year,  if  necessary. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man  to  assume  a  challenging  role 
with  a  progressive  newspaper  that  plane 
extensive  computerization  in  several 
areas  of  production. 

Send  resume  in  full  confidence  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1194.  Efi. 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PRESS  RELA’nONS  ASSISTANT 
National  trade  association  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Washington  has  opening  on 
public  relations  staff  for  press  relations 
assistant.  Must  have  solid  news  back¬ 
ground  as  well  as  some  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Radio  -  television 
knowledge  and  speech-writing  ability 
desirable.  Work  Involves  news  releases 
and  press  contacts.  Considerable  travel. 
Starting  salary  $9,000-$!  1,000  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO-BASED  medical  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  man  who  wants  varied  writ¬ 
ing  assignments  and  an  opportunity  to 
polish  other  public  relations  skills.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume,  with  salary  history,  to 
Box  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ready  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  •  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  under  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  1165 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employerl 
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personnel  Avsilsbie 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


professional  JOURNAUST.  12 
nut"  experience,  BA.,  M.S.  seeks 
put-time  teachin*  post  in  N.Y.C.  area 
university.  Experience  includes 
til  field  of  journalism  for  leadinir 
ijtilies  as  well  as  background  as  maxa- 
iine  writer,  author  of  books  and  man- 
tger  of  university  p.r.  department. 
Box  1186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


general  MANAGER,  newspaper  or 
coomercial  printins.  Salary:  $10- 
$12,000.  Now  GM  of  small  daily.  Box 
1U4,  Uitor  A  Publisher. 


HAN/WIFE  team  —  Combined  22 
jtars’  editorial,  advertising,  cold-type 
production,  circulation  promotion,  mag- 
uine  design,  management;  small 
dailies,  weeklies.  Combined  pay  $18,- 
$00.  Box  1121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or 
advertising  MANAGEMENT 
Folly  Qualified  with  experience  on 
metro,  daily  and  weekly,  plus  radio 
tnd  tv  management.  All  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  letterpress  and  offset.  Box 
1147,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  -  MANAGER.  active, 
knowledgeable,  well  known  and  re- 
ipected  in  publishing  field,  seeks  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  newspaper  owner  of 
property  grossing  million  plus — with 
view  to:  participation  and/or  future 
parchase.  Comprehensive  Suburban, 
daily,  weekly  l^ckground.  Receptive 
and  flexible  to  any  proposal.  Confiden¬ 
tial  exchange  of  views  welcomed.  Pre¬ 
fer  West  Coast  or  South.  Box  1208, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Over  25  years’  top-flight  circula¬ 
tion  responsibility.  Operated  small 
to  large  carrier  organizations.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  both  insurance  and 
magazine  operation.  Will  relocate. 
Prefer  small-  or  medium-size  daily. 
Box  1109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPB21VISOR.  young 
40's,  thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
highly  competitive  areas.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2  or  9.  Box 
1231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WOMAN  J-GRAD;  campus  daily  news 
editor  and  reporter:  commercial  daily 
internship;  photo  knowledge;  desires 
reporting  or  copy  desk  job  on  weekly 
or  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1126,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  top  writer — freelance, 
features,  book  reviews.  On  145,000 
daily.  Varied  interests  include  civic, 
political,  art.  Seeks  dayside  challenge 
in  Richmond,  Va.  area.  Box  1146,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  A  WRITER? 

City  editor  of  moderate-sized  daily 
would  rather  write  than  be  President. 
Nifty  with  color,  impact,  depth,  hu¬ 
mor,  pathos,  creativity  as  the  case  re¬ 
quires.  Hard,  willing  worker.  Open  to 
anything,  newspaper  or  other,  that 
ne^s  these  talents.  Box  1176.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING/GENERAL  MGMT. 
—Competitive  Zone  9  experience  all 
phases  paid  dailies,  weeklies  and  con¬ 
trolled.  Problem-solver,  money-maker. 
Relocate.  Box  1228,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  seeks  management  po¬ 
sition  with  progressive  publication. 
Creative  and  aggressive  with  back¬ 
ground  of  successful  promotions  and 
special  sections.  Family  man,  5  years’ 
college  with  advertising  major  and  11 
years’  experience.  Box  1218,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  GENERAL 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Offer  years  of  broad,  general 
background  .  .  .  top-notch  ad¬ 
ministration,  circulation,  promo¬ 
tion.  advertising,  production  pro¬ 
cedure:  chain  experience.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Prefer  small  or  medium- 
size  daily.  Box  1229,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  there’s  a  newspaper 
owner  searching  for  a  younger  news- 
wperman  to  train  to  carry  into  the 
future  present  philosophy.  For  com¬ 
plete  resume  write  Box  1214,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Cartoonist 

local  ISSUE  HOT?  Let  me  draw 
them  by  mail.  Caricatures  done  of  local 
bigwigs  also.  Box  1191,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PJIpULATlON  MANAGER  —  Solid 
“**  phases  including  Dis- 
^  ^Manager  training.  Age  39.  22 
“ferience :  #2  man  now;  ready 


&STRIOUS  young  family  man.  in 
Situation,  seeking 

tiWMirom^*  ■  “i  i-  y*“*'s  in  circula- 
hom.'rt")”*'”*"™"**  distribution.  Prefer 
ii*ma?i^*v  Florida,  but  opportunity 
Pub®Jher.  * 
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COPY  EDITOR.  35,  top  man  on  top 
metro  with  solid  rewrite  background. 
Degrees.  Now  $ll,000-a-year.  Fast, 
thorough,  eager.  Must  move  out  of  rut 
and  ahead.  Want  challenge,  mobility. 
Can  write  clearly,  edit  sharply.  Box 
1161.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“BOSS.  YOU  HAVE  .  .  . 

BAD  BREATH” 

Yes,  Bloopert,  but  I  just  discovered  an 
experience  young  deskman — one  with 
high  standards  and  unusual  ability — 
for  this  alert  metro  staff.  Found  him 
through  his  Box  1179,  ad  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  He  can  bolster  our  rim. 
wire,  layout  or  slot  work  beginning  in 
September,  for  about  $200  weekly. 
Hope  someone  else  doesn’t  hire  him.  By 
the  way.  you’re  fired. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Now  stymied  on  desk  of  lOOM  daily. 
Thoroughly  experienced ;  covered  Big- 
’Ten  sports,  pro  baseball,  hockey  .  .  . 
the  works!  Excellent  references,  resume 
on  request.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  1171,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRmNG  JOB  WANTED 
on  daily  or  Sunday  paper.  Teaching 
now.  Have  3  years’  education  PR  writ¬ 
ing  experience.  Married.  33,  Master’s 
Education,  J-school  training  in  copy 
editing,  topography  at  Ohio  State.  Lo¬ 
cate  Chart  Areas  2  or  3.  Box  1187, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AWARD  -  WINNING 
Sports  Editor  (35)  seeks  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  in  Zone  2.  J-grad..  14  years’ 
newspapers,  publicity  director  leading 
race  track.  Top  references.  Box  1182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGLISH  REPORTER,  well-educated. 
12  years  all  ’round  experience  on  larg¬ 
est  provincial  evenings  south  of  Lon¬ 
don,  seeks  post,  any  Zone.  Box  1173, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT,  cov¬ 
ering  all  facets  of  the  city,  from 
women’s  news  to  politics  to  general 
features  to  a  weekly  column.  Available 
on  a  stringing  or  retainer  basis.  More 
than  a  decade  exi>erience  covering  the 
city  for  top  N.Y.  daily.  UN  accredited. 
Prize-winning  journalist.  Would  be  an 
asset  to  any  paper.  Box  1169.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


A  REAL  EDITOR  OF  COPY  wants 
better  pay  on  a  better  paper.  Box  1209, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  presently  employed, 
desires  change.  Box  1236,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR.  16 
years’  experience.  Box  1201,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  an  MA  in 
economics  and  political  experience  is 
looking  for  a  slot  on  a  liberal  Repub¬ 
lican  page.  Box  1233,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRI’TER.  Pro.  Ck)mplete 
with  frontal  lobe.  Box  1227,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  position  in  northwest,  west,  or 
Alaska.  15  years’  experience,  all 
phases;  J-grad;  Missouri  J-School 
Graduate  Assistant.  Employed  in  mid¬ 
west.  Box  1219,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  COLUMNIST.  The  circu¬ 
lation  department  likes  me.  Box  1207, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEMALE  J-SCHOOL  GRAD,  no  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  on  copy  desk ; 
knows  camera,  darkroom.  Box  1221, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN— Small  daily  edi¬ 
tor,  metro  city  editor,  editorial  writer; 
some  teaching.  Wants  challenge  and 
permanence  in  West.  Midwest.  Box 
1206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  EDITOR-FE.tTURE  WRITER 
Midwesterner,  woman,  59,  with  33 
awards  since  1957,  interested  in  ad¬ 
ministration;  would  relocate  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Box  1224,  Elitor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER,  strong 
on  desk;  experienced:  young;  many 
good  years  for  right  paper.  Box  1232, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


VERSATILE  reporter  -  phot^rapher  - 
editor,  in  early  30’s-  .experience  in 
newspapers  and  magazines — wants  to 
settle  down  on  small  city  tiaily,  resort 
area  weekly  or  bureau  job.  Box  1217, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHO  has  challenging  opportunity  for 
West  Coast  copy  eitor,  reporter?  Con¬ 
sider  substantial  writing  big  daily  or 
small  daily  editing.  Box  1237.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


NEWSMAN  with  3  years’  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  3  years’  news  service  experi¬ 
ence;  now  manager  of  news  service 
bureau  in  medium  city.  Desires  change. 
Wants  city  editorship  or  assistant  city 
editorship  on  medium  daily  in  Zones  3 
or  4.  R^ume  furnished  upon  request. 
Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

PROFESSIONAL.  CONFIDE»(TIAL. 
executive  personnel  service  for  pub¬ 
lishers.  Thorough  nationwide  operation 
supervised  by  former  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Services  Ehnployment  Agency, 
32  W.  Randolph,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 


Free  Lance 


LOOKING  FOR  A  TOP  WRITER? 
PRIZE-WINNING  NEWSMAN  with  12 
years’  experience  is  available  in  New 
York  to  do  features  on  every  subject, 
including  a  weekly  column,  covering 
the  [>op,  political,  UN  and  theater 
scene.  Could  be  arranged  on  a  piece  or 
retainer  or  stringing  basis.  Previous 
articles  speak  for  themselves;  photos 
also  taken.  What  you  need.  I  can  sup¬ 
ply.  Box  1158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASH.  D.C.  ATTORNEY  -  WRITER 
available  for  Legislative  analysis,  cov¬ 
erage  Federal  agencies  and  courts.  Box 
1223,  ETditor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


MARK-UP,  AD  MAN  or  combination. 
Full  details  upon  request.  Box  112Se 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

CONTEMPLA’nNG  CONVERSION,  or 
have  converted  to  offset  and  are  having 
production  problems?  I  am  available  as 
a  Web  Offset  Consultant.  Will  train 
your  present  personnel  to  competently 
and  efficiently  produce  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct  in  your  camera,  plate,  and  press 
departments ;  will  also  design  your 
camera  and  plate  department.  Box 
1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

INDUSTRIAL  WRITER.  29.  medical, 
chemical,  etc.,  multilingual,  6  years’ 
experience.  Seeks  challenge.  Box  1167. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Bromi 

What  Is  Monopoly? 


That  word  “monopoly”  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  number  of  one- 
newspaper  towns  is  cropping  up 
again  in  the  current  Senate 
hearings.  What  is  this  so-called 
“monopoly”  that  is  supposedly 
enjoyed  by  so  many  newspapers? 

In  our  Don  Mellett  Memorial 
Lecture  earlier  this  year  we 
pointed  out  that  since  Mellett 
died  in  1926,  the  year  the  first 
l  adio  network  was  launched  by 
NBC,  more  than  5,000  radio  sta¬ 
tions  have  come  into  existence. 
There  are  now  more  than  700 
television  stations  on  the  air  or 
authorized.  The  news  weeklies 
have  been  started  in  that  period 
and  have  grown  to  millions  of 
circulation  with  multiple  region¬ 
al  editions. 

If  that  isn’t  competition  for 
1,754  daily  newspapers  and 
many  more  thousands  of  w'eek- 
lies  for  the  readers’  time  and  the 
advertisers’  dollar,  both  locally 
and  nationally,  we’ll  eat  our  hat. 
It  doesn’t  add  up  to  monopoly 
for  any  of  them.  And  it  doesn’t 
include  competition  most  news¬ 
papers  have  from  nearby  major 
cities. 

*  «  * 

The  Spring  Issue  of  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  carries  a 
further  analysis  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  relation  to  “competing 
media.” 

Written  by  Guido  H.  Stempel 
III,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Ohio  University, 
the  article  compares  figures 
from  the  annual  Yearbooks  pub¬ 
lished  by  E&P  and  Broadcasting 
and  finds  there  are  2,947  Ameri¬ 
can  communities  that  have  some 
form  of  mass  media.  “We  de¬ 
fined  competing  media  as  two 
media  originating  in  the  same 
community  but  owned  by  differ¬ 
ent  people.  Thus  a  community 
which  has  a  newspaper  and  a 
radio  station  both  owned  by  the 
same  person  w'as  considered  not 
to  have  competition,”  Mr. 
Stempel  noted.  “A  community 
with  t>\'o  radio  stations  owned 
by  different  people  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  competition.” 

Mr.  Stempel  also  noted  that 
this  definition  ignores  competi¬ 
tion  from  out-of-town  media  but, 
nevertheless,  he  found  that  1,418 
of  the  2,947  cities  with  mass 
media  have  competing  media 
(48%).  “This  is  mainly  because 
of  competition  betw’een  three 
different  types  of  media  rather 
than  competition  within  any  of 
the  three  types.  Only  5%  of  the 


cities  with  newspapers  have 
competing  newspapers,  while 
28%  of  the  cities  with  radio 
stations  have  competing  sta¬ 
tions,  and  40%  of  the  cities  with 
television  stations  have  com¬ 
peting  stations.” 

The  author  points  out  “the 
local  monopoly  problem  is  much 
more  radio’s  problem.  Of  the 
1,515  communities  with  single 
ownership  of  the  media,  it  is 
radio  that  is  the  medium  in 
1,302  or  85%.  To  put  it  another 
way,  radio  has  a  local  monopoly 
in  44%  of  the  cities  in  this 
country  that  have  any  local 
media  .  .  . 

“In  88%!  of  the  cities  in  which 
a  newspaper  operates  without 
competition  from  other  news¬ 
papers  it  does  have  competition 
from  broadcast  media.  .  .  . 

“There  are  1,418  communities 
today  with  media  competition, 
about  twice  the  number  50  years 
ago.” 

Perhaps  someday  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  its  news  re¬ 
porters  in  particular,  will  get 
away  from  using  that  hack¬ 
neyed  and  false  phrase  “monop¬ 
oly”  in  terms  of  one-newspaper 
towns. 


Times  ^PiloV 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Meanwhile,  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  with  six  newspaper  unions 
are  continuing.  The  newspapers 
— the  Times,  News  and  Long 
Island  Press — have  reached  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  printers,  press¬ 
men,  mailers  and  deliverers. 
Contracts  remain  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Guild,  photo  en¬ 
gravers,  paper  handlers,  stereo¬ 
typers,  electricians  and  machin¬ 
ists. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Guild, 
told  E&P:  “A  settlement  this 
month  is  unlikely.  Also,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  another  evening 
newspaper  here  has  become  a 
factor  in  the  contract  talks.” 

• 

UPI  Manager 

Bert  L.  Campbell  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lloyd  T.  Holbeck  who  re¬ 
signed.  A  native  of  Tyler,  Tex., 
Campbell  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1961. 
He  worked  for  the  Houston 
Press  and  Waco  Herald  Tribune, 
before  joining  UPI  in  1962. 


Wirtz  Bars 
Aliens  from 
Struck  Plant 


Washington 

Under  a  Federal  regulation 
effective  July  10,  newspapers 
where  strikes  are  in  progress 
may  not  hire  aliens  to  perform 
any  tasks  in  the  plant. 

The  first  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  designated  under  the 
regulation  was  Tucson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  and  the  Tu¬ 
cson  Daily  Citizen.  A  strike  of 
printers  has  been  in  progress 
since  November  28,  1966. 

The  Tucson  papers  were  offi¬ 
cially  certified  as  strike-bound 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil¬ 
lard  Wirtz  on  the  day  the  regu¬ 
lation  went  into  effect. 

The  Secretary  acted  pursuant 
to  an  immigration  and  natural¬ 
ization  service  regulation  which 
was  promulgated  on  June  7.  It 
provides  that  whenever  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  certifies  that  a 
valid  work  stoppage  has  taken 
place  as  the  result  of  action  by 
a  labor  union  no  alien  holding  a 
work  permit  issued  by  the  immi¬ 
gration  service  may  be  hired  for 
any  job  at  the  strike-bound 
plant. 

The  regulation  applies  to  any 
industry,  not  just  newspapers, 
and  to  all  aliens  holding  “green 
cards,”  as  the  work  permits  are 
called.  Although  most  of  the 
“green  card”  holders  are  Mexi¬ 
can  nationals  admitted  to  work 
on  farms  in  the  southwest,  there 
are  many  aliens  from  other 
countries  who  hold  work  permits 
and  it  is  just  as  unlawful  for 
a  struck  automobile  plant  in 
Detroit  to  hire  a  Canadian 
“green  card”  holder  as  it  is  for 
a  struck  farmer  in  Texas  to  hire 
one  to  work  in  his  melon  patch. 

Secretary  Wirtz’  first  certifi¬ 
cations  under  the  new  regula¬ 
tion  applied  also  to  six  Texas 
and  seven  California  farms 
w’here  work  stoppages  have 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  an 
organizing  drive  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  United  Farm  Workers  or¬ 
ganizing  committee. 

The  strike  at  the  Tucson 
papers  involves  only  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  but,  under  the 
regulations,  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  are  prohibited  from  em¬ 
ploying  any  “green  card”  holder, 
even  to  empty  the  wastebaskets. 

William  R.  Mathews,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Star,  said  the  certification 
w’ould  not  affect  the  operation 
of  the  newspapers.  He  said  Tu¬ 
cson  Newspapers  Inc.,  had  hired 
no  “green  card”  workers  since 


the  strike  began  and  did  not  in- 
tend  to,  and  did  not  have  any 
alien  card  holders  on  its  pay. 
rolls. 

• 

Court  Bars  Pickets 
At  Newsprint  Storage 

Spokane,  Wash 
Cowles  Publishing  Company 
which  publishes  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  and  a  private  newsprint 
transportation  firm  hauling 
under  contract,  obtained  a 
Superior  Court  order  July  7 
restraining  two  paper  mill 
unions  from  picketing  warehouse 
premises  of  the  company. 

The  restraining  order  was 
issued  by  Judge  Ralph  E.  Foley. 
The  plaintiff  publishing  com¬ 
pany  posted  $1,000  bond  to  cover 
any  possible  damage  to  defend¬ 
ant  unions  by  issuance  of  the 
restraining  order. 

Cowles  Publishing  Company 
had  filed  an  action  against  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Papermill 
Workers  and  its  affiliated  local, 
No.  218  of  Millwood,  Wash.,  and 
United  Paper  Makers  and 
Paperworkers  and  its  affiliated 
local.  No.  167  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
asking  $8,000  damages  plus  an 
additional  $1,000  per  day  for 
such  period  as  the  warehouse 
premises  remained  picketed. 

Cowles  Publishing  Company 
has  no  labor  dispute  with  the 
defendants. 


She  heads  for  the  heights 
at  every  opportunity: 
Mountains,  ski  slopes  — 
even  ladders.  But  she 
never  talks  down.  Her 
readers — maybe  the  sav- 
viest  teens  in  the  nation 
—  wouldn’t  stand  for  it. 
Thanks  to  her,  they  speak 
up  and  sound  off  in  The 
Star’s  popular  teen  pages. 
Her  name:  Fifi  Gorska 
Her  job:  TEEN  editor  of 
The  Washington  Star.  The 
reason  young  Washington 
reads  The  Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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in  the“high  prices” 
race? 

It’s  a  fact  that  while  the  price  of  just  about  everything  else  you  can 
think  of  keeps  rising,  the  unit  price  the  average  American  family 
pays  for  electric  service  keeps  going  down.  Today  families  use  more 
electric  service  than  ever  before,  but  pay  less  per  kilowatt-hour. 

That's  because  electric  company  people  make  electricity  In  larger 
quantities  while  business  management  finds  ways  to  hold  the  price  down. 
The  more  electric  service  you  use,  the  bigger  a  bargain  It  gets  to  be, 
and  the  better  a  bargain  It  will  be  In  the  future. 


The  electric  company  people... 
the  folks  at  your 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Ught  and  Power  Companies 


*For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to:  Power  Companies,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 
Pnnttd  in  U.S.A, 


Birmingham:  Where  Youth  is  Served 


Top  row,  left  to  right:  Ted  Bryant,  Jim  Bennett  and  Chris  Conway.  Bottom:  Dick  Johnson,  Jim  Jones  and  Janean  Mi 


At  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Alabama’s  “Good 
Morning”  Newspaper,  a  group  of  reporters  and  editors 
under  30  share  the  responsibility  for  gathering  the  news. 

City  editor  Ted  Bryant,  27,  got  his  first  newspaper 
job  “stuffing”  papers  w'hen  he  was  12.  A  variety  of  as¬ 
signments  prepared  him  for  city  editor:  farm  editor. 


most  of  the  time  as  telegraph  editor.  I 

Dick  Johnson,  26,  covers  city  hall  and  local  polities 
At  Jacksonville  State  he  was  listed  in  Who’s  Whoir 
American  Colleges  and  Universities.  | 

Jim  Jones,  29,  is  state  editor.  Three  years  ago  M 
opened  the  Post-Herald’s  first  out-of-city  bureau*? 


assistant  state  editor,  city  hall. 

Jim  Bennett,  27,  joined  the  Post-Herald  as  general 
assignment  reporter.  Early  this  year  he  was  appointed 
government  editor,  a  new  position  that  covers  the  wide 
spectrum  of  politics. 


Huntsville.  A  year  later  he  took  over  the  state  desk.  ] 
Janean  Mann,  23,  supervises  the  federal  beat  Shi 
spent  a  good  part  of  last  summer  covering  Lurleei 
Wallace’s  campaign  for  governor. 

The  Post-Herald,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspapd 


Chris  Conway,  24,  broke  in  as  copy  boy  while  in  col-  believes  in  attracting  bright,  able  young  people,  and 


lege.  Today  he’s  one  of  the  anchors  on  the  copy  desk,  training  them  to  assume  responsibility.  These  have. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST  HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNM. 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Adv.  Dept. . . .  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas  AUanli 
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